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Chapter One 

Introduction 



I want to talk to you about discipline with students at risk. Straight 
talk about a task you wish you didn't have, but one you will face as long- 
as you teach young people. I know I don't have to convince you of how 
difficult discipline is for teachers at all grade levels. It's sad that so many 
leave teaching every N'ear because they can't maintain order in their 
classrooms or because they just don't want to put up with the hassle 
anymore. 

It would be a real shame if you let discipline problems drive you fi'oni 
teaching or make you unhappy and dissatisfied with the career you've 
chosen. School today is an exciting place! You are constantly 
learning about new teaching methods, reading about new reseaixh on 
how students learn, and using new technolog>' like computers and 
interactive video to teach students everything f]'om math to business 
English, The opportunities to make a difference in the lives of students 
have never been gi'eater. 

School is also a challenging place. You face a classroom filled 
with students with a diversity of cultural backgi'ounds, learning styles, 
intei-ests, and problems. Administrators want higher test scores, business 
leaders want belter-ti'ained workers, and elected officials want you to 
solve all of the community's social problems. Everyone wants you to see 
that students meet higher standards, master more difficult skills, and 
ingest greater amounts of difficult content. You are expected to respect 
student rights, involve pai'ents in their child's education, and iiiipi*ove 
your professional skills by taking graduate classes on a I'egular basis. 
But you and I also know that school is a scary place. Each year 
thousands of students and teachers are assaulted in school. More and 
morestudentsarebringing weapons to school— and in many cases, using 
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them. Many schools have installed metal detectors and hired security 
guards in an attempt to ensure a safe school environment. We read daily 
of the increase in violence and vandalism in school. 

Since I'm talking about discipline with students at risk, I need to 
chu'ify a point. All st udents at risk are not violent. They don't bring guns 
to school, assault teachers and classmates, or disrupt lessons. All 
students at risk are not discipline problems. But all students with a 
history of discipline problems are at risk. As a teacher you will have to 
deal with these students as well. Actually, it will help you to think about 
discipline this way: All students need discipline; itV just that some need 
more help than others — more firm boundai'ies, moi-e attention from 
teachers and administrators, more creativity in the methods to help 
them acquii'e self-discipline. 

So, as a teacher you are faced with a dixerse gi'oup of students, 
pressu'e for greater accountability in student achievement, threats of 
violence, disgruntled parents, and cynical business leaders. And within 
this environment, you are expected to maintain order, meet a greater 
array of student needs, and prepare the future generation for success in 
a rapidly changing woi'ld. No wondei* you have a headache so often. 

In preparation for this hook, 1 read a lot of research on discipline and 
classroom management. 1 talked to a lot of teachers, principals, and 
counselors about what works and what doesn't. I thought about my ow n 
experiences as a classroom teacher, principal, and teacher educator. 

1 have tried my best to write it fi'om the teacher's perspective. I 
imagined myself as a teacher in a rural elementary school in the 
southwest, in a subui'ban middle school in the northeast , and in an inner- 
city high school in the southeast. 1 asked myself: What do teachers in 
all these diffei*ent parts of the country have in common when it comes to 
discipline? What knowledge, understandings, attitudes, and skills 
would 1 need to possess to be relatively successful at discipline in any of 
tliese situations? How would I deal with the great diversity of individual 
personalities, cultural backgrounds, abilities, achievement b»vels, 
handicaps, languages, needs, interests, wants, desires, problems, and 
(h cams? How could 1 cope with the violence that seems to be iticreasing? 
And (»s|)ecially, how would 1 deal with students at risk of di-opj)ing out of 
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school or of graduating with such poor skills that ihey will have a tough 
time coping in a competitive job market? 

I also asked: Why are we having so many problems with discipline 
in school — why the disruptions, violence, vandalism, teacher-student 
conflicts, and fighting? What is causing (his general disregard for 
authority and the rights of others? I spent a lot of time pondering these 
questions. What's wrong with these kids today? I finally came up 
with an answer: Adults! Hear me out before 3'ou dismiss the idea. I 
don't like it either, but let s be absolutely honest. Student behavior is 
simply a reflection of adult behavior in today's society. We adults are 
very permi.ssive with ourselves and our children. Many of us don't want 
to take responsibility for our own behavior, much less that of our 
children—and particularly not that of other people's childi'en. Some 
adults demand their rights but don't want to accept any personal 
responsibility. They want a better life but lack the courage to make it 
better. Keep this in mind as you continue to read. 

As I thought about all these (luestions. it occurred to me that if I 
wanted my students to act better. I would have to step forward and take 
responsibility to see that they did so. I realized that / had to focus on 
myself and what kind of person I would have to be if I wanted to 
he successful in the classroom . Then I had a very strange thought: 1 
decided that 1 would have more.success at discipline if 1 spent more time 
concentratinff on my own beliefs and behaviors and less time on 
those of students. So. in this hook Vm going to share with you some of 
t be beliefs and behaviors that I and others have found to be indispen.sable 
for leaching these students we call at risk. 

As 1 considered my own beliefs and behaviors, another thought 
occui-red to me: Self-knowledge is vital and necessary for success with 
discipline, but it is not sufficient. 1 realized 1 would need to spend 
considerable time learning about the students I was teachinff . I'm 
not just talking about their names, where they who their parents 
are. That's impoi-tant. of course. 1 am mainly talking about what 
motivates young people, how they learn, what their goals are. how they 
react to social pressures, and how they make d(»cisions about what they 
want to become and how they want to achieve it. So I am gonig to shai'e 
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with you some ideas about these important topics as background for 
understanding young people and how we must relate to them if we are 
going to reach our goals as educators and. at the same time, help them 
reach their goals as individuals. 

As I continued to think about my behavior and beliefs and what 
students arc all about, I also began to rethink teaching in general and 
discipline in particular and asked mvvself these questions: 

What does discipline mean? Is it a product? If so. is it a state of 
the classroom il have discipline in my class or is it a condition of the 
person (the student has self-disciplineJ? Is it a process? If so. is it 
something the teacher does (I must discipline my students), or is it 
something the student does (the student exhibits self-discipline)? Is 
discipline really pait of the teachers role, or should it be left to the 
administration? Does the teacher need to establish discipline before 
learning can occur, ordoes discipline natui'ally flow from good instruction 
and successful leai*ning? Is discipline strictly the responsibility of the 
school, or must it also include students, parents, and other comnumity 
persons? What are rules? How do they relate to discipline? Should 
students be punished for breakingrules? Are punishment and discipline 
synonymous? If not. does punishment play any role at all in discipline? 
If the school Hnds it necessary to remove a student from school, does the 
school have any further responsibility for the student? 

What is the purpose of discipline? Is it to produce ordei* so 
learning can take place? Is it letribution foi* bad and inappn)priate 
behavior? Is it to build charactt^r in students? is it to socialize and 
encult urate students so they can learn to live in the i*eal world? I will 
pivsent some information for your consideration on this cjuestion. too. 
What would a disciplined person look like anyicay? I mean, 
how would that person act and what kinds of attitudes and values would 
that person exhibit? If we want to do a good job at discipline, 1 think it 's 
important to have an ideal picture* oTwIiat we are trying to achiev(\ So. 
I want (o talk about some characteristics of the disciplined person. 

What would I need to do to achieve discipline? in the course of 
my musing about discipline*, 1 began to build a catalog iii my miiulofwhat 
1 would need to do with students to "produce" discipline in school or t(» 
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help them "develop" discipline in themselves — in other words, the 
strategies and techniques, the things a teacher does with, to, and for 
students to get the job done. 

Whew! It's all mind-bogghng, isn't it? But these are questions that 
I found myself asking when I took the cime to really think about 
discipl ine. And I'l 1 bet you have thought about these same questions and 
many others as you've tried to shape your own philosophy and practices 
about student discipline. Well, I want to share with you some of the 
answers I came up with when I considered these questions. 

So where are we so far? I promised that I would talk more about 
adult responsibility for kids' behavior and what this has to do with school 
discipline. I'll also talk about some of the beliefs and behaviors that a 
teacher must possess for success with discipl ine, especially with students 
consideredat risk, I'll try to give you some insight into how young people 
think and what motivates them to behave. We'll take a now look at an 
old concept and explorejust what we mean by discipline and its purposes, 
as well asctmsiderwhat the characteristics ofa disciplined person might 
be. Finally. I'll describe some effective discipline "methods" that have 
withstood the test of time. 

I've oi'ganized these topics into nine chapters. I've cited references 
for a coupl of reasons. First, I want you to know I'm not ju^t making all 
thi.^; up ant) i hat at least one other person thinks about discipline the way 
I do. Second, 1 want you to have additional sources that you can turn to 
for help. These references are listed at the end of the book. In addition. 
I have listed a number of organizations where you can write for more 
information. 

As you read the rost of this hook. 1 hope y{)u will treat it as a silent 
conversation between you and me. If you're to gain anything of value 
from it, you nuist be an active participant \n the dialogue. As you read, 
ask me questions: then try to answer them y()Ui-self or talk to colleagues 
about thcMn. If you think I am out in l(*ft field with an idea J ?'y to suggest 
a bettei' one for yourself by goitig directly to the I'esearch literatuiv. 
Above all, don't dismiss an idea without trying it for a n^isonahle peiiod 
of tinietot(\st its merits. Just remember, my objective is to holpyou teach 
better with less st I'ess so your students can learn better with greater self- 
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control and all of you can do so in an atmosphoro ofsafety, security, and 
satisfaction. vSo lot's gel started! 



Chapter Two 

What's Wrong With These Kids Today? 



What's wrong with these kids today? 

Why are our young people so undisciplined? 

Why can't they be responsible? 

What's causing them to act like they do? 

In the spaces below, briefly jot down your answers to these questions: 



As I have already said, I have a very sti'ong opinion 1 want to share 
with you: J belie\'e that the problem with young people today is grown- 
ups. As adults we'i-e too undisciplined, we're transmitting the wrong 
values, we're providing the wrong i*ole models, and we're neglecting 
responsibility for children's behavior. 

The May 199;] issue ofASYY) Updaic was devoted to a I'ecent re- 
surgence of the interest in character education in school. In the lead 
article Mary Massey stated, "Experts say this movement is gi-owing in 
response to pressure on schools both to reduce student antisocial 
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behavior — including drug use and violence — and to produce more 
respectful and responsible citizens" (Massey, 1993, p. 1). She quotes the 
director of the Center for the Advancement of Ethics and Character who 
said. "Parents and policymakers are disturbed by a total inability of our 
culture to pass on its values." 

Look at that last statement again: '\ . . the total inability of our 
culture to pass on its values.'' That's an interesting observation, and. on 
Uie surface, we might think it s true. However, I believe it misses the 
mark. I believe our culture is doing a wonderfully effective job of passing 
on its values. Unfortunately, so many of these values are threatening 
our survival as individuals and as a society. 

Before giving some examples to support this view, let me digress for 
just a minute to tell you what I mean by the term "values," When we say 
we hold a value, we are not talking about an abstraction — not simply an 
idea. Noi-are we talking about something external to us; nothing outside 
of us has intrinsic value. To hold a value is really a process: we assign 
value. Something has value to us if we think it is important to our well- 
being. We measure the value of somethi ng or someone by how we behave 
in relation to them. The more valuable something is for us, the moi-e we 
expend time, money, and effort to get it or keep it. \Nq can ask people 
what they value if we want to; but when we I'eally want to understand 
a person's value s\stem. we ha\'e to look at how they behave when given 
free choices. Now, using this concept of values, let me offer you some 
evidence that prompts me to think grown-ups are responsible for the 
mess young people are in. 

As a starter, let's look at our values concerning violence in society 
and our schools. Do we "value" violence and are we ti-ansmitting this 
value to our young people? Sounds crazy, doesn't it? Well, consider the 
world of adults. The I'.S, murder rate has doubled in the last few 
decades. In 1991 thei-e were 23.()()() murders in America — a record high, 
and 15 times highei* than in -Japan. Since 1960 there has been a 560'^ 
inci'ease in violent crime. The situation with black males is ])articularly 
critical. Twenty-five percent of black males between the ages of 2.''j and 
29 are in prison or on parole. That's more than are enrolled in higher 
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education. The homicide rale for black males ages 20 through 29 is six 
times higher than for the rest of the population. And what's happening 
with children? Gunshot wounds are the leading cause of death among 
males ages 15 to 19. On an average day in America, 10 children under 
18 are killed with handguns (Bennett, 1993; Curwin, 1992; Lloyd, 
Ramsey, & Groennings, 1992; Kuykendall, 1992). 

Here is a story that paints a grim picture about what young people 
are up against. A U.S. Congressman recently suggested that the federal 
government require televisions to be manufactured so that parents can 
block violent programs to keep their children from watching them when 
they are not around. In a House subcommittee hearing, he called TV's 
so-called ''sweeps month" a "prime time crime wave." Other researchers 
testified to the many studies showing an indisputable link between 
television violence and increased aggression by viewers, especially 
children. None of the testimony was as convincing as comments by a TV 
news producer who remarked, "The old adage 'if it bleeds, it leads' is 
certainly true during (sweeps) month. Murders have been very good to 
us. If it's a ti-agedy, it certainly gains a greater share of the audience.'* 
in other words, TV networks produce and broadcast what the public 
wants. What does this say about our values? Violence soils — which is 
another way of saying that many people in the general public value 
violence. 

What does all this say about how we neglect {)ur responsibility? Is 
it not ludicrous for Congress to debate laws about mechanisms to block 
TVch annels? There should already be a mechanism in each home to take 
care of what children watch on TV: It s called a parent. It is estimated 
that each week the average parent spends about 30 minutes in 
conversation with his/lier children while most of these children walch 
about 30 hours of television ( Knowledge Network, 1992; Lloyd. Ramsey. 
& Ci'(-fMinings. 1992). 

A second area that gives us a good test of what we value in society is 
sex. Inthe w()rldofyouth,onein lOgirlsaged 15(0 19 gets pregnant each 
year. Two-thirds of them are unmarried. Sixty percent of teenage 
mothers have not finished school. The illegitimate birth i-ate has 
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increased more than 4()0*'y in the last 30 years. Of the estimated 12 
million cases of sexually transmitted diseases. 85V^ occur among 
teenagers and young adults (Bennett. 1993; Lloyd et al.. 1992). 

How ai-e adults dealing with these issues? We can get a good idea 
from this response by a group of teenagers who wei*e asked to i*eact to 
stories about the "Spur Posse" where boys in a gang earned points ior 
having sex with girls. Listen to what they said: 

As teen-agers we sincei'ely regret the negative connotations that 
have been delivered about teens in general. We do NOT think the 
females who cater to these misguided males are representative ofthe 
best in American womankind. However, we do not believe that the 
attitudes of'these guys and girls from (California are so different fi-om 
teens' attitudes all over. 

Society does not place the right value and emphasis on sex. The 
romance and mystei*y and ambience surrounding lovemaking is 
pretty much gone for us; it is more of an act. We think that adults 
in our count ly have much to do with the attitudes that we are hearing 
bemoaned lately. For example, the media is filled with sex. sex, sex. It 
is adults — not teens — who write ads. scripts, and song lyi'ics. It is 
adults who sell alcohol, condoms, and suggestive clothing. 

Also, we are told on one hand that sex is wonderful and natural; 
on the other hand we are told that sex is dirty and must not be 
engaged in by "kids" — just say no, in effect. Yet we are not given the 
education we need to keep ourselves clean and healthy because it 
might give us ''ideas.** Isn't this a mixed message? Is it any wonder 
that U.S. teens ai*e rather cynical? ("Media Sends.** 1993. p. 12B). 

What about oui* values concerning substance abuse? About two- 
ihii'ds ofthe adult population uses alcoholic beverages, with about 10 
million becoming problem drinkers. The alcohol industry alone spends 

billion a year to advertise its products; some alcoholic beverage 
companies even underwrite concert tours dii'ected at teensand pretecMis. 
The gi-owi ng epidemic of alcohol and illegal drug use by pi*egnant 
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women, and the associated rising rates of HIV infection, threaten the 
health and development of 375,000 babies annually (Lloyd et al., 1992). 

What are young people doing? About half of all students in middle 
school have used drugs or alcohol. Almost two-thirds of high school 
seniors try an illicit drug before they finish high school. Four in five 
dropouts use drugs regularly. Children raised by alcoholic parents are 
fourtimes more likely to become alcoholics than children from nonalcoholic 
homes (Lloyd et al., 1992; National Governor s Association, 1987: "Drug 
Use Up," 1993; U.S. Department of Education, n.d.). 

Wliat about our values concerning the family? Since 1960, the 
divorce i*ate has quadrupled and the percentage of children livi g in 
vSingle-parent homes has tripled. Three million children now live with 
their grandparents, a jump of 50'^ over the last decade (Curwin, 1992; 
Lloyd et al, 1992). 

We could follow this line with other social issues, but you get the 
point. How does it relate to student discipline? As I said earlier, 
problems in society are reflected in school. Problems with violence, 
sexual promiscuity, and individual self-interest spill over into school. 
And society, as in all crises, is turning to the schools for help. But schools 
are beginning to cry "Uncle"! How can we deal with all these serious 
issues and handle all the discipline problems students pose for us daily? 
How do we reduce student antisocial behavior and at the same time 
produce more respectful and responsible citizens? 

We need a "Just Say No" campaign! We adults need to say "no" more 
often to young people. We need to tell them that there are just some 
things that we, as responsible adults, are not going to let them do. vSome 
behavior is just too dangerous, uninformed, or counterproductive to 
them and to others, and it can ruin their lives now and for the future. We 
don't have to let students choose everything they want to do all the time. 
We must provide guidelines for living, set examples of right behavior-- 
which means that we have to say no to children, and teach them when 
to say no. 

Many educators are talking today about student empowerment. We 
m ust convinceoui- st udent s t hat the only way they can become empowered 
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is through developing self-control. This means that they can gain power 
to control the events in their lives only by gaining control over their own 
behavior. We must help them understand that no one can be empowered 
if he or she is under the control of impulses, bad habits, the absolute 
authority of someone else, drugs, alcohol, or fear. We must relearn an 
important truth for ourselves and teach it to our children and students: 
It is only through self-control and self-management that one can be truly 
free. So.it isourresponsibility to empower young people by helping them 
move to higher and higher levels of self-control, self-reliance, and social 
responsibility. 

But I am not just talking about young people here. We canH teach 
these charactei* traits to young people until and imless we as adults are 
willing to demonstrate them ourselves. We also need a "Just Say No" 
campaign foi* ourselves. If we want students to become empowered, to 
take charge of their lives, to exhibit self-control, to learn to manage their 
own behavior in positive ways, then we as adults must do the same. Wo 
can no longer live by the maxim: "Do as I say, not as 1 do" where young 
people are concerned. Rather, we need to rem em be i* these maxims as 
well: Act ions speak louder than words." "A picture is wo>*th a thousand 
words." "I can't hear what you say because what you are doing speaks 
so loudly," 

I know what you*re thinking. All of this sounds very good and very 
idealistic, but how do we accomplish it? Well, we canH teach young 
people the kinds of values we want them to learn just by saying no. We 
must also have a "Just Say Yes" campaign. We don't want to totally 
control young people and exclude* them from decisions that affect their 
liv es. We need a school plan of student management that balances the 
needs and diversity oft he individual student with the needs for cohesion, 
harmony, and unity of the group. To get at this, we need some way t(^ 
merge the two issues of sdiool discipline and social expectations so we 
can deal with them together. We need to merge the old with the new, so 
to speak. 

A tremendous amount of research has already been collected 
describing tiie most effective approaches to school discipline — what 
woiks and what (ioesn^l woi*k. We need to lu'come serious about this 
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research, study it, and incorporate these approaches in our classrooms 
and schools. But we need a larger social framework to hold it all together 
and extend it into the community now and into the future. I believe that 
the growing movement of character education can serve as this larger 
framework. We need to stop thinking of discipline in isolation, as 
punishment for rule-breaking in school. We must see discipline, and all 
aspects of student management, within the broader category of character 
development. We must accept the premise that all discipline procedures 
have as their ultimate purpose to build character. 

Character is more than simple distinguishing features or behaviors 
of a person. Character represents moral and ethical strength, integrity, 
and fortitude. In other words, character is all those qualities that 
represe-^t the best a person can be both as an individual and as a member 
of society. Thomas Lickona, a renowned author on character education, 
believes that schools should look at everything they do through a moral 
lens. He contends that once educators accept that all relationships teach 
lessons about morality, everything becomes character development. He 
says that schools will^bear greater fruit, howevei*, if they take a systematic 
approach (Massey, 1993). 

I'm not going to describe the process of character education here. 
However, I do want to draw your attention to a recent development in 
this area. In February 1993, the Character Education Partnership 
(CEP), a national coalition of organizations and individuals, was officially 
incorporated. The CEP advocates a curriculum for character building 
that revolves around a set of core values that cuts across politics, 
rel igion , race, ethn ic background, economics, sex, and age. This common 
core is based on a premise on which we can all agree: Some ways of 
behaving are better than others when we live in groups. No matter who 
you are, there are certain kinds of behavioral expectatirms you must 
follow because they are right and they are productive for everyone. I will 
talk more about character education in the chapter entitled "Definition 
of niscipline." 

We nuist remember, however, that all learning is developmental. In 
regai-ds to discipline, this means that students won't develop perfect self- 
conti-ol immediately. Rather, they move along a continuum to higher 
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and higher levels of self control. Everything we do regarding school 
discipline should help the student develop along a continuum from 
dependence to independence to interdependence. Although there is a set 
of ultimate goals that we want everyone to reach in terms of character 
development and self-control, at each age there is a subset of criteria for 
appropriate behavior — both for the student and for the teacher. These 
criteria serve as guidelines for us as teachers and as mileposts for young 
people on the journey to maturity. 

When it comes to developing discipline, self-control, and character in 
students, some teachers want to point a finger at parents and other social 
institutions, blame them, and say that schools have no responsibility to 
do anything. Tm sure you don't feel that way. But if you are having some 
doubts, let me offer a few more arguments about our responsibility as 
adults and as teachers. 

If a child with a problem creates a problem in the classroom, it 
doesn't matter where the problem started or who caused it — schools 
must deal with it. And if the problem occurs in your classroom, you must 
deal with it. P. Kenneth Komoski ( 1994 ) has written that young people 
spendHl^'.f of their time outside of school andjust 19'r in school. Justfor 
the sake of argument, then, let s assume that only 19^r of what a student 
leai'ns in life is acquired at school. Wouldn't we still have that 19'y to 
work with and shouldn't we give 100^^ of our efforts to that 19^r.'* Aren't 
we resp()nsil)le for that much? If you doubt what I am saying, answer this 
question and relate it to school: Whose Fault is it ii* the lion eats the lion 
tamer? 

So let's say "Yes" to ourselves as well as to students. We are the 
professionals in this situation. We are the adults. We count. What we 
do makes a difference. We must take control of our schools. We must 
make them safe and pi'oductive places for e\'ervone involved in the 
educational process. 

One of the saddest laments of a teacher is. "I Just can't do a thing with 
this child." That says more about the teacher than it does the child. A 
worse comment is, "I've washed my hands of that child" or "We've made 
a deal: the child doesn't cut up or hassle me and I don't put any pressure 
on or hassle the child." As adults we have no right to iKOiave in this way. 
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We are supposed to know what to do. We can't wash our hands of children 
or let them slide by because it is easier for us. We are the gi'own-ups and 
we need to take responsibility. And the way we do all this will not only 
determine our own safety and sanity, but it might make a difference in 
whether the child with a problem leaves school with a solution. 

How do we as teachers do our part to accomplish this? The first step 
is to reexamine our beliefs, values, and behaviors. In the next chapter 
you will gain a better understanding of yourself as well as the kinds of 
relationships necessary to foster development of discipline, self-control, 
and character in students at risk. 



Chapter Three 

Teacher Attitudes and Characteristics 



"I hope Johnny doesn't come to school today." 

"I could do a much better job ofteachin^^ if" I didn't have to spend 
so much time with Suki." 

"iVIanuel Just doesn't need to be in school; he can't learn and he 
just keeps other students from learning." 

"My principal says I have to cover this niat(M'ial: if'An^elina can't 
keep up. that's just tough." 

"Kloyd, school is for learning: I don't have time to deal with your 
personal pi'oblenis." 

' All these new methods they want us to use are just fads; I 
learned from a teacher who taught the way I do now, so why can't 
Leroya learn that way, too?" 

"Abraham doesn't know what he needs to know; why should I ask 
him what I should he teaching?" 

*'I don't have time to gel Edwina s parents involved in her school 
work; they won't even coph* to open house." 

'i'ni fed up with y{)u always asking mt» cjuivstioiis. (Muiilo; ifyou 
would just pay attention, you could keep up." 

"Pei'sennia. all you want nie to do is entei'tain you; I'm a teachei', 
not a comedian." 

Have you ever said an\ thing like this? Have you ever thought 
anything like this? I hiv(» you evei* heai'd anothei' teachei- say anything 
Wkv tliis? Bt^fore you riuul the rest of this chapter, |)lease complete the 
following I'ating scale. 
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EXERCISE 1; For each pair of statements, place a mark in 
the space closest to the one that best desci*ibes your 
current belief about students at risk. It will take only a 
couple of minutes. No one else has to see your results, SO 
BE HONEST WITH YOURSELF! 



1. School is for evervone. 



2. All children can learn. 



j 3. I don't like some 
students. 



It's my job to make 
insti-uction fit student 
needs. 



I know this student 
won't make it. 



Not all children 
belong in school. 

Not all children 
can learn. 

I like all students 
but not all student 
l)ehavi()i-s. 

histi'uction is here 
foi' students who 
want it. 

This student can 
make it so Fll en- 
coura^re and assist. 



Don't brin^ your 
outside problems 
into mv classroom. 



II' an individual 
condition or need is 
a barrier to learn- 
ing, 1 must address 
it so learning can 
occiu*. 



Kducation is a team 
sport so teachei's and 
.^udents must a^rree 
on j^oals. 



Students must con- 
form to my expec- 
tations and adjust 
to mv svstem. 



Vvv alwa\"s taught 
it this wav. 



Things chanj^^e so 
1 must he lli^xihle. 
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These statements reveal some of the beliefs you hold about school and 
students, Sandy Addis, a friend of mine who directed a districtwide 
dropout prevention program, spent a lot of time studying the teachers and 
students in his progi-am. He discovered something very important: 
Teachers who are successful with students at risk hold certain beliefs 
about them, Sandy found that what a teacher believes about students at 
risk — whether in the ai-ea of academic achievement, attendance, or 
discipline — gi'eatly affects how they act toward those students, which in 
turn affects student succevSs (Addis, 1991 ), 

Compai'e your ratings of statements in Exercise 1 with Sandys find- 
ing about these teachers who are successful with students at risk , 

School is for everyone. Schools must be "equal opportunity" 
institutions; students cannot become "push-outs" because some educators 
believe they shouldnH be in school. Teachers who are successful with 
students at risk believe that free public education is a basic principle in 
a democratic, multicultural, pluralisticsociety. Teachers are the guardians 
of this principle. They must believe it and practice it in their everyday 
bebavior with students. These teachers demonstrate the philosophy of 
"invitational learning" advocated by Purkey and Novak' 1984) by accepting 
students as able, valuable, and responsible. 

All children can learn and every student can make it; Fll 
encourage and assist. These teachers I'eject the insidious belief tlvit 
some childi'en can't learn. They reflect the findings from a large body of 
research which reveals that most students, even disadvantaged ones, can 
learn what the schools have to teach if schools provide favorable learning 
conditions (Bloom. 19S1, 19H2; Slavin. Madden. I)(.lan, Wasik. Ross. & 
Smith, 199.1). 

77/ show students I like them even when I disapprove of their 
behavior. When theseteachers discipline students, they make a distinction 
between the person and the behavior. They follow KuykendalTs (1992) 
suggestion that "there ai'e no 'bad children.* just 'inappropriate behavior" 
(j). 7'1). Tbe> belp students understand tbat consetjuences ai'e for 
inappi'opi-iate behavior i-atluM* than for tbe student's personal 
characteristics (Bi-endtro. Brokenleg. & Van Bockern, 1990). 
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Vllgo the extra mile to help my students. These teachei s believe 
that iheir I'espoiisihiUty to students is not restricted by the classroom 
walls. They meet with students before and after school, communicate 
with parents, and spend much time on their lessons at home. They are 
advocates for students in school and the community (Wayson et ah. 
1982). 

//' a human condition or need is a barrier to learnings Vll 
address it so learning can occur; ifs my job to make instruction fit 
students^ needs. These teachers attribute academic failure not so much 
to a lack of ability in st udents as to li fe conditions or needs in students that 
form barriers to their success. Student motivation is one important factor 
that teachers must consider, and FU look at it in more detail in another 
chapter. Othei' factors include needs in health and nuti'ition. physical and 
psychol()<^ical safety, social relationships, and family conditions. Accord in 
to C'urwin 1 1992). such conditions and needs "not only ne^^alively affect 
children, hut also strongly influence th(» way children bt»hav(Mn school and 
how we must adapt to teach them" (p. 9). 

Education is a team sport; my students and I must agree on 
goals. These teachers believe that they will be more successful if they 
invoKetheirstudentsin ^U)al settinj^and in plannin^how to achieve those 
j^tials. In dcscrihiuKhis work with at^p'ossivt* youngsters. Goldstein < 19SS i 
stated that ^tudtMits attended training* scissions moi'e rej^ularly and 
participat(n! more enthusiastically when he matched leai'nin^M)l)jectives 
and activities with tht* n^al problems students were lacin^^ in tlieir li\es 
everyday. (Goldstein still followed the curi'iculum he had designed; he 
simply adapted the order in which it was studied bas(»d on student needs 
and intt^vsts. I \v accomplished his goals and at the* same t ime increased 
the likelihood that studt^its would learn [hv skills they netnled. 

Students, subject matter, and methods change; I must he 
flexible. These teacher.^ und(M*stancl that studt^U populations are more 
divtMsc and that tin* woi'ld is changing moi'e rapidly than in the past. 
Now cin i iculum fiameworksand tiational staiidai'dsareeicatingpros^ui'e 
on schools to change. As the rol(» ol the school dianges, so must tin* role 

of the* t(\Mcb(M*. 

2i, 



Teacher Attitudes and Characteristics 2 1 

You may bo thinking that a teacher would have to be either an idiot 
orahard-hoarted scoundrel nolto admit hoi ding these beliefs. However, 
saying that we hold a belief is quite different from holding that belief 
and letting it direct our behavior. If wo are to make any headwa\' 
toward improving ourselves, no matter which ai'ea of our lives we are 
considei ing, wo must he honest about what we believe. 

Sandy also discovered that successful teachers possess certain 
characlei-istics and behaviors that are evident in their work with students 
at i-isk. 



I EXERCISE 2: See how you rate on characteristics and 
; behaviors that seem to be effective with students at risk. | - 
j Rate each statement from 1-10, with 10 being high. 



Committed to students at risk. - 

...^ Willing to try innovative aj^proaches. \\ 
Patient. 

- Enthusiastic about teaching students at risk. 

Knergetic. \ 

Optimistic about students look for good in all i| 

] I 

Calm and collected when maintaining discipline. \\ 

Kt)le model for students at risk. j; 
. . . Persistent — will trv. trv again with problem studtMils 1 1 

.... Cooperative with othei" school staff and parents. / 

1 1 

: ( 
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Sandy found that teachers who are successful with students at risk 
have certain characteristics and manifest those characteristics in their 
relationships with their students, other staff, parents, and community 
volunteers. Again, you can compare your responses to the items in 
Exercise 2 with Sandy s findings about these teachers. 

Care about and respect students at risk and treat them with 
dignity. When asked. "What is it about your teachers that makes a 
difference in whether you succeed oi' fail?" students at ri sk overwhelmingly 
responded: 'They care about me and treat me like I am important'* 
(Hamby, 1992b). Curvvin and Mendler( 1988) popularized the concept of 
"Discipline with Dignity." They contended that/it is essential to replace 
competitive metaphors in schools with new images of cooperation, 
mutual respect, and ct)mmitment to common goals for the good of 
everyone in t lie classroom" ( p. 2 ). Wayson ( 1 989 ) suggested tiiat teachers 
must practice what they pi'each — show courtesy and respect, admit 
mistakes, and present themselves as human beings with faults. 

Are patient with students. These teachers understand tiiat some 
students need more time than others to learn. Many students at risk 
need additional instructions, explanations, and practice before they 
grasp a concept or develop a skill. Patience means waiting, repeating, 
and adjusting, A basic principle of mastei'y learning ( Bloom, 1981 ) holds 
that most students can learn if they are given enough time and if they 
use that time engaging in learning the task. The concept of "wait time" 
has been well-established as an important factor in student learning 
(Denham & Lieberman, 1980), One of the best examples of patience I 
have heard involved the great behaviorist, B, K. Skinner, Skinner was 
demonsti'ating the way he taught pigeons to recognize iett(»rs of the 
alphabet » play ping-pong, and peck certain geometric shapes and not 
others. He stated that this was very simple behavior and that pigeons 
were capable of much more sophist icatrd behaviors. When someone 
asked him, 'Must what can you teach a pigeon to do?" Skinner replied. 
"It's simply a matter of my own patience," 

Use innovative approaches until something works. Successful 
' teachers combine patience wiTn persistence. They use a wide variety of 
approaches to accommodate the diversity among stxidents (Curwin & 
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Mendler, 1988; KuykendalK 1992). They realize that it takes time for 
serious changes to oecur, so they look for small initial signs that a student 
might be changing and rewai-d small impi'ovements. If they are not 
successful in their first attempts, they try and tiy again. If one technique 
seems not to work, they try another one. What might woi-k for one 
student in one situation might not woi'k for another, or even foi-the same 
student in another situation. Sometimes they find it necessary to 
continue ai'i intervention for a longtime before it begins to have an effect 
(Molnar & Lindquist. 1989). 

Look for good in all students. One of the most conmion 
charactei-istics of students at risk is that they often see themselves as 
failures. They do not have a rich stoi-e of positive expei iences to di^aw 
upon and can become cynical about themselves and their future. 
Successful teachers help these students discover the hidden potential 
within themselves. They not only help students develop the competence 
to succeed, but also the confidence to succeed with dignity <Cui-win, 
1992). 

Demofistratv enthusiasm and energy in working with students 
at risk. Woiking witli studentsat risk is labor intensive: that is, it takes 
moi'e time and energy than working with students who are not at I'isk 
(Addis, 1991 ). Not only must teachei's have high levels of energy, but 
they must demonst i*ate that energy in the enthusiastic way they teach 
and relate to students. Students at risk i-espond to the enthusiastic 
teacher because this behavior is a sign to them that the tea chei* cares and 
is willing to work hai'd to see that thry succeed. 

Perceive themselves €is professionals with duties beyond the 
classroom. Successful teachers consider discipline as part of their job 
d(\scription. They refuse to succumb to the common belief that all 
problems of studtMits at risk arise* outside of school and that teachei's 
have little power to i-esolve these problems (Curwin. 1992). These 
teachers ai'e willing to meet with students before and after school, stay 
in close contact with pai-ents. work in loams wil h othei* school staff, and 
work with connnunity sei'vice pei'sonnel and voluntetn*s to htOp these 
students. They also spend time reading joui-nals and books and take aii 
active rolo in professional organizations. 
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Possess high self-esteem and take responsibility for their own 
actions. Teachers with low self-esteem are not very successful with 
students at risk because they lack the confidence and the courage to take 
risks themselves to do what is necessary to see that their students 
succeed. Successful teachers are those who believe in themselves as well 
as their students. They believe that they count in the scheme of things. 
They believe that they can make a diffei'ence, and they try very hard to 
do so. Rather than blaming the parents for the child's problem, they seek 
.to enlist the parents as cohorts in solving the child's problem. 

Hold h igh expectations for students and help students ach ieve 
them. Successful teachers convey the attitude to students that, where 
discipline is concerned, developing responsibility is more important 
than obedience, They set high expectations foi' students (Mendler, 
1992). communicate these expectations to students in a language they 
can understand (Molnar & Lindquist, 1989 1, serve as role models, and 
provide all the support they can to help st udents meet those expectations. 
They avoid doing for children what the children can do for themselves 
and give students as many choices as they can that the students can 
handle at their developmental level. They give children regular 
I'esponsibilities iind encourage and expect students to finish what the\' 
stai"t. They don't rescue students too quickly when they are having 
problems if they think the students can woi'k it out Ibr themselves 
(Curwin & Mendler. 1990). 

Undei'standingyourself — \'oiu' beliefs, you rcharacteristics.youi' 
behavior — is an important part of your work Vv'ith students at risk. It is 
also important to understand students who are at risk. In the next 
chapter. I will pr(»sent research-based principh^s about student 
development and motivation which are strongly related to successful 
student discipline and management. 
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Chapter Four 

Principles of Motivation 



EXERCISE: The statements below describe some student 
behaviors. Each statement is followed by spaces marked 
"Before" and "After." Before you read the chapter, write 
in the "Before" blank a brief statement explaining why 
each student behaved that way. Then, after you have 
read the chapter, complete the "After" blank if you have 
something to add or change. 



❖ A student will behave and do her work in youi* class, hut is a 
terror in another class. 



Befhi-e 



Afler 



Afl( 



I ! 



❖ A varsity ioothall player loves sky diving and will jump from j 

a plane at 10.000 feet, yet breaks into a cold sweat when you ' 

ask him to speak in iront of the class. j| 

Bc»fbre_ 1 



3 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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EXERCISE (Continued) 

- — — i 

❖ A student will act like an angel when she is with you alone, i 

! but becomes a monster when three of her friends are with her. ' 

j ! 

I BefbiT ; 



I i 

:l After 



\ ❖ A student will smoke. tak(> drugs, or cut school even when he 1 1 
knows that these things will hurt him. 

: I Before^ 



. i 

:- After 



I 

i ❖ A student misbehaves constantly althcaigh you send her tt) 
.| the office regularly for punishment 

:! Before 

;! AfU-r _____ 

il 
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We continue to puzzle over these and similar ways our students 
behave in school. The behavior seems so contradictory. We often vsay 
that a student^s behavior "just doesn't make sense." What we fail to 
realize is that this seemingly irrational behavior makes very good sense 
in light of research on human development, learning, and motivation. 
Using some of this research, I have developed eight principles tohelpyou 
bettor understand your students' behavior and to guide your relationships 
with them. 

Principle 1: Humans are biopsy chological beings. 

Biopsychological beings! Thai's a $50 term, isn't it? What in the 
world does it mean? Simply thai each of us has a physical body and a 
psychological self. However, instead of thinking of the body and ihe .>;'lf 
as separate ihings, we need to think of them as complementary parts of 
a whole. Slop for a second and ihink aboul your physical body and your 
psychological self. Are ihey really separate entilies? It will help if you 
can think of your body and your self existing along a dimension rather 
than as categories. 

Don't think this way: 

Biological 
(Body) 

Think this way: 

Biological (Body) (Psychological (Self) 

Wh en you think about body and self existing along a dimension, it is 
difficuh, and maybt^ even impossible, to determine where biological 
functioning ends and psychological functioning begins. P'or convenience, 
w 0 can identify certain characteristics as m{)re biological (eye color) and 
others as more psychological (self-concept). However, these attributes 
exist in the same person and can inttM'act in subtle ways. For exam|)le, 
a child may b(» proud thai she is the only one in her class with brown eyi's 



Psychological 
(Self) 
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(it makes her special ), or she could feel so different from everyone else 
that she wants contact lenses that will chanj^e her eye coloi' to match 
other class members. 

The important point is that human existence is unitary. We couldn't 
have a psychological self without a biological body; however, a biological 
body devoid of a psychological self, such as in a brain-dead person, is 
meaningless fi-om an individual perspective. This concept of unitary 
human existence is very important to understanding motivation. 

Principle 2: Survival is the primary motivating force 
for humans. 

Kach of us has a genetically-programmed need to sui'vive. People 
sometimes think that the idea of survival is too simplistic and material- 
istic as an explanation for motivation. Furthermore, I'm sure you can 
offer examples to illustiate how people often act in ways that seem 
counterproductive to their well-being. You might ask. if survival is our 
most primar\' need, why would a person commit suicide? Of coui'se, 
survival means staying alive biologically. However, thinking of survival 
simply as maintaining physical existence is too narrow, and it masks the 
power of survival to explain human moti\ation. Survival must be 
understock! and interpreted along th(* biopsychological continuum. This 
means that we not only strive to prolong our biological existence, we also 
sti'uggie to p)"es(.'r\'e our psychological sel\*es. (\)mbs and Sn\ gg < U3r)9» 
wrote that our basic need is the preservation of the self: 

From birth to death the maintenance of the . . . self is the most 
[dressing, the most crucial, if not the only task of existence. To 
maintain this personal organization of the self in the universe in 
which he lives, however, re(|uires of a human being much more than 
mere biological survival. iMan lives in a changing world .... l^ecause 
we ai'e aware of the future. . ., it is necessary to enhance the self 
against the exigencies of tomorrow .... Thu^ man seeks not merely 
the maintenance ola self but the development of an mlccntaU' self — 
a self capable of dealing effectively and efficiently with. . . life, both 
now and in the future f italics in the original > < p. 45 ). 

3-i 
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Although Combs and Snygg probably overstate the case for the 
psychological side of life, they do show that maintaining and enhancing 
the self is an extremely powerful motivating force in our lives. The 
important point is that our psychological selves are just as important to 
us as our physical bodies. This concept contradicts Abraham Maslow s 
theory of hierai-chy of needs ( 1968 ). Maslow contends that we must meet 
"basic" needs (safety, security, nourishment ) before we are motivated to 
satisfy ''being* needs (approval, self-actualization >. The idea presented 
here is that we seek to meet both basic (biologicah needs and being 
( psychological > needs simultaneously. Furthermoi'e, these needs are not 
hierarchical: that is, basic needs do not supercede being needs, except, 
maybe, during infancy. Sometimes, a student s desire for attention from 
parents, teachers, or peers is more important than eating or being safe. 
Also, a student might attempt to protect her self-esteem by fighting, 
which could result in bodily harm. When we relate this concept to 
classroom discipline, it helps us see that our rules must ensure students* 
safety and security and at the same time pj-otect students* self-concepts 
and self-esteem. 

One of the most inter(>sting paradoxes in life, and one which confuses 
common thinking about sur vival, is that biological and psychological 
survival are often in conflict. We can do things we feel are necessary for 
our psychological survival but which may be detrimental to our physical 
well-being ((\g.. smoking cigaretttvs. going to war to show bravery and 
gain recognition. exploitingnatui-ali-esourcesfoi-us(Mn creature c(miforts). 
Sometimes in an attempt to stay alive physically, we can damage our 
psychological selves(e.g., deserting in battle and being branded a coward 
or (»mbe/./.ling funds and being called a thief). 

It is not a given in life that biological and psychological survival must 
be in conflict; quite often, th(w are in harmony. Mowever. each day Vve 
are faced with the task of how to balance our needs lor health and 
security f so we dim\ get sick and dic^ or get killed by accident i with our 
needs toproti'ct andiMihanceourselfMclentityandestec^m. Our ha j)piness 
and success in life are a function of how well we are able to achieve this 
balance between these two powerful motivating forces. 
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Principle 3: Humans are valuing beings. 

We are genetically programmed to place value on our environment 
and even on ourselves. Every minute of evei-y day, each of us encounters 
people, things, and events in our lives that we must deal with in some 
way. In every instance, we are faced with the question: What does this 
mean to me or for me? To understand this process, we must ask: What 
does "meaning" mean? A thing is meaningful ifit has worth, importance, 
or value. How do we determine if something or someone has "meaning" 
for us? We determine the worth, importance, or value of anything by the 
degree to which wo believe it is enhancingor threatening to our biological 
or psychological survival. 

The following graphic will help you understand the value scale we 
use to measure the meaning of things: 

Threat • ► Enhancement 

Notice that the arrow points from "Thi'eat" to "Enhancement." This 
means that we will always move away from things we consider bad foi' 
us and toward things wo consider good foi* us. Objects, events, and 
situations are not inherently valuable: we must assign value to them. Of 
course, at the pui*ely biological end of the biopsychological dimension, 
our bodies can automatically identify what is enhancing and what is 
threatening, and respond without our having to consciously think about 
it. At the psychological end of the dimension, however, we must learn 
what is enhancing and what is threatening. Motivation is highly related 
to the concept of valuing. The intensity of arousal we feel about 
something and the direction we move relative to something is often 
determined by the degree of pei'soiuil meaning we assign to it. If we can 
understand what students value, that is, what they lind worthwhile, 
important, or interesting, we are on the track to understanding what 
motivates them. 
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Principle 4: Consequences are basic to motivation. 

Motivation, value, and personal meaning are all related to the 
concept of consequences. No matter what we do, something always 
follows. We call this something the consequence. A consequence is the 
effect of our actions. We learn from experience when we receive feedback 
about the consequences of our behavior; that is, we discover what effect 
our behavior has had on someone or something. If our behavior allows 
us to obtain something enhancing (good) or avoid or escape from 
something threatening (bad), we say the consequence was positive. 
When our behavior produces positive consequences, W( are more likel}' 
to engage in that beh avior in the future in similar circumstances. If our 
behavior leads to something bad or takes away something good, we say 
the consequence was negative. When our behavior produces negative 
consequences, we are less likely to repeat that behavior in similar 
circumstances in the future. 

ril summarize these ideas about consc^quences into five generaliza- 
tions: 

1. We tend to do things we perceiv<^ as enhancing to our survival— 
that is, we are more likely to engage in and continue any behavior or 
action that will produce or lead to pleasure, satisfaction, safety, security, 
approval, acceptance, happiness, or self-esteem. Some people call this 
positive reinforcement. 

2. We tend to do things to avoid or to escape from anything we 
pe. ceive as threatening to our survival— that is. we are more likely to 
engage in and continue behaviors or actions that help us avoid or get 
away from pain, aversiveness, discomfort, rejection, embarrassment, or 
sadness. Some people call this negative reinforcement. 

;^ We tend to stop doing things that produce or lead to pain. 
aversiveness,discomfort, rejection, embarrassment, sadness, or anything 
that we perceive as thrivitening to our survival. vSome p(M)ple call this 
punishment. 
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4. We tend to stop doing things that push us away from Or-cause us 
to lose things that produce or lead to pleasure, satisfaction, safety, 
security, approval, acceptance^ happiness, self-esteem, or anything we 
perceive as enhancing our survival. Some people call this punishment, 
but with the special label of response cost, 

5. We tend to stop doing things that have no effect or lead to no 
payoffs. Some people call this extinction. It is the basis for the practice 
of ''time out" rooms. 

Principle 5: Motivation is a function of individual 
perception. 

Survival and what leads to survival are matters of individual 
perception and differ from person to person. Whatever is enhancing or 
threatening is mainly a matter of individual pei'ception: that is, "Beauty 
is in the eyes of the beholder!" "One person's meat is another's poison!'' 
"Different strokes for different folks!" 

What is perception? It is the way we interpret the world, ourselves, 
and our relationships to the world. What is this "world" and what can 
we actually know about it? What is "reality"? We all know that reality 
is what actually exists — what is "really" there, physically in the 
environment. However, we can never know- or understand the world 
completely, truly, or fully. Rather, we construct our own unicjue views 
of the world from information we receive through interaction with it. 1 
call this unique construction of tin* world "perceived reality." Our 
perceived reality might he (juite different from what reality is like in fact. 
Furthei-more. we might perceive the same behavior differently for 
ourselves than for others, as the iol lowing (examples so clearly show: 
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From the teacher's perspective 
about student's behavior. . . about own behavior. 



"She was late to class." 
"His desk is a mess." 

"He can't meet my 
expectations." 

"She talks all the time. 

"Sht» acts so bored." 



"He ne\ er ^ets his work 
done*.** 

"She's off in some dream 
WO! Id." 

"He never remembers." 



"I simply couldn't make it." 

"It may look cluttered but I know 
whei'e e\ ervlhin^ is in my I'oom." 

"The principal expects too 
much." 

"I like to express my opinion." 

*i am so tii'ed of the same old 
thing." 

"I have so much to do, I'll have 
lo turn in my reports later," 

"I often spend time reflecting." 



"Oh. I forgot the media requests 
were due vesterdav." 



There is enough commonality in the world and in the way we 
und(»rsiand it to allow us to communicate and get along with each other 
without too many problems. However, this uniqueness in perception 
that each of us brings to a situation can cause disagrevMiients and 
conflicts at timers. The seriousn(»ss of the conflicts will be basically a 
function of the degree to which our perceptions differ. P'urthermore. 
individuals can have serious probltMns t{) th(* degree that their p.ei'ceived 
reality differs from actual reality. 

Perception is a result of our unitjue biological make-ups intei*acting 
with a unique set of experiences we ha\ (^ in life. Therefoi'e. what one 
p(M'son stes as (Mihancing. another might \iew a> threatening. This 
t»xplains th(» grt^iit \-ariiition in preferences, interests, attitudes, and 
\'alia\s jimong individuals. It al.so m(»ans that most p(M\sonal conflicts iwv 
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values conflicts — that is, differences of opinion about what is good or bad 
for one's biological or ps.vchological survival. Our failure to understand 
this concept of perceived reality causes us much grief in teaching, 
motiv ating, and disciplining students. Once we begin to see that each 
student filters what we say and do through a screen of personal 
perceptions developed over a long period of time in a particular 
environment, it is much easierto relate to that student. This is especially 
tru«? when we recogniz.e that a value system is a set of emotions attached 
to a constellation of beliefs about what will help or hurt us as we try to 
stay alive aiid gain personal significance. 

Furthermore, since perception is basically a matter of personal 
experience, whether or not something is actually enhancing or threatening 
to an individual is irrelevant to understandingthat person's behavior. It 
is the person's perception of things that is important. According to 
Combs and Snygg (1959), ",,,the factors effective in determining the 
behavior of an i ndividual are those, and only those, which are experienced 
by the individual at the time of his behavior. The experiences we call 
p(MTeptions,.,," tp, 20). 

Principle 6: Each human being seeks personal identity 
in a social setting. 

As I've already noted, each of us is born with a potential to develop 
a ur.icjuc set of chai ju'leristics sometimes called the "self-concept" or 
"identity." I't is important to renicMnber that the actualization of this set 
of unique charactcM'istics we call the "self" occui's within a social context. 
Indeed, a large ])ai*t of who we are as individuals is a function of our 
membership in agrou|>. Not evei-ythingthat w(H'aIl self" is determin(Hl 
by the people around us. However, we probably would have no concept 
of"]" as we know it without association with others (Mead, 1934). 

One of the most complicated problems of living is how to maintain a 
personal identity while participating as an effective member of a group, 
Conversely, the group must face the problem of how to proti*ct its 
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cohesion and unity while providing a flexible environment which will 
encourage individuality without unduly suppressing it. Many discipline 
problems can be reduced to the question of how to resolve conflicts 
between the individual and the group. 

Principle 7: All behavior is adaptive. 

If survival is our main task in life, how do we achieve it? Through 
adaptation, another misunderstood process. We commonly think of 
adaptation simply as how we change ourselves to the demands of life 
situations. It is more beneficial to us if we consider adaptation as the 
dynamic interaction between the individual and the environment that 
produces changes in both at the same time. We are changed by 
environmental influences and we also change the environment, when 
possible, to meet our own needs. Adaptation is reciprocal. We are not 
just passive receptors of what happens to us; we are active in shaping our 
world. Once we change in r.esponse to environmental demands, we then 
can act in new ways not possible before. Once we change the environ- 
mcmt, that change can affect us in new ways. 

Development of the automobile is a good example of adaptation. The 
invention of the automobile changed our lives in profound ways. Some 
changes were positive and some not so positive. It reduced the time it 
took to get from place to place, thereby giving us extra time to do other 
things. However, we had to work longer hours to buy it and maintain it. 
It also meant traffic jams, accidents, and pollution. Because of the auto, 
we made tremendous changes in the environment. We built super 
highways and great bridges to accommodate more and more cars, but we 
also caittered the countryside with billboards. Wo built interstates to 
give us quick access to every part of our country. Unfortunately for large 
cities, these interstates allowed for the middle class exodus to the 
suburbs. As you can see, each time we changed the environment, we 
were forced to change in return. Of course, this is a single example. 
Think of the multitude of interactions in which we engage individually 
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and collectively each day. When you couple this idea with the concept of 
ecology — where the change in one part of a system afiects the other parts 
of the system — you can begin to understand the complexity of human 
existence and the difficulties we face not only in society but in the school 
and classroom as well. 

Jean Piaget (1970) defined intelligence as the process of making 
better and better adaptations. It is important that we teach our students 
how to change to accommodate to the pressures of life and the expectations 
of other people. It is also important that we teach them the intellectual, 
personal, and social skills necessary for them to change the world in 
positive ways to make life better for themselves and for others. 

Principle 8: Humans are always motivated^ 

There is no such thing as an unmotivated human being. That's hard 
to believe if you're a teacher, isn't it? What do we mean when we say a 
student is unmotivated? Usually we mean that we can't get them to do 
what we want them to do or to go in the direction we want them to go or 
to behave with th(» enthusiasm we think they should. For example, a 
student in math rarely completes her class assignments. The teacher 
says she is la/,y; the student says that math is boring. Another student 
"talksback" to the teacher. The teacher says the student is disrespectful; 
the student says he has to show his classmates that no one can push him 
around. \V(^ must remember, however, that each of us is always doing 
something to ensure survival — both biologically and psychologically. 
We can also heed iho words of Combs and Snygg (1959) who wrote. 
"When people seem to us to be unmotivated, it is not because they are 
really so, but because we don't understand their goals. . . . that from the 
point of view of the behaver himself, he is never unmotivated" (pp. 56-57 ). 

I'm not saying that what we want is bad for students. In light of what 
I have ab'eady said about adult role models, it is the teacher's obligation 
to provide order and guidance to students. However, if we want to move 
students in the desired direction with appropriate intensity, we must 
understand how they perceive the situation. Is our goal their goal? Ho 
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they have the knowledge and skills to achieve that goal? Do they 
understand and possess appropriate goal-seeking behavior? If not, then 
how do we make it so? One thing is for certain: We can do it only if we 
approach motivation from a student's perspective. 

I want to conclude this chapter with a word about motivation and 
students at risk. They are no different from other students in the 
mechanisms that determine motivation. The same principles apply 
to students at risk as to other students. They come to have beliefs and 
values about themselves, theii* world, and their relationship to it just like 
everyone else. We may not always agree with their beliefs and values, 
and we certainly don't have to tolerate inappropriate, dangerous, and 
destructive behavior that comes from some of these beliefs and values. 
However, we will have much more success in motivating them and 
helpingthem learn to the degree that we understand the eight principles 
described in this chapter. 

Now that you have read this chapter, return to the statements at the 
beginning and determine if you want to change or add anything to what 
you wrote in the "Before" blanks. Writ(^ your additions or changes in the 
"After" blanks. 

hi the next chapter. I describe a definition of discipline and enumerate 
some goals and purposes of discipline and student management. 



Chapter Five 

Definition Of Discipline 



EXERCISE 1. Before you read this chapter, write your 
deHnition of discipline. 




Tvo been talking about discipline as if we all agi'eed on what it is and 
how to achiovo it with students. I guess it s time for me to define some 
terms so we can all ride on the same tracks. We can avoid misunder- 
standin^r and confusion if we realize that discipline is both a process and 
an outcome. 



Discipline Is a Process 

When we say, "Teachers must discipline students," or "Students 
must discipline themselves," we're talkin^r about discipline as a process. 
The idea here is that we do somethin^^ to someone else or to oiu'selves in 
an effort to control behavior. We assume that there is a set of practices 
and techniques we can use to \ii\\n control of others or r)urselves: 
somethin^r we can do to brin^^about order to our lives. Otherwise, self- 
discipline is either somethinf.^ we are l)orn with or somethinf^ we learn at 
random. 
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Therefore, it is important for us to understand that discipline is 
learned and can be taught. The Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
Discipline (Wayson, DeVoss, Kaeser, Lasley, & PinnelK 1982) issued a 
report that said that not only can discipline be taught — it must be 
taught. According to the Commission, "One principal goal of education 
is to teach discipline. . . . the most basic of all 'basics' . . . The challenge 
for educators and all adults ... is to help children develop the skills of 
responsible behavior by creating an environment in which children may 
acquire those skills'' (p. 1). Richard Curvvin and Allen Mendler (1990) 
contend that discipline is part of the process of learning and that it works 
best as an integral part of education. 

Unfortunately, educators do not always agree about the school's role 
in discipline. Many teachers and administi'ators think that discipline is 
a job for parents; that students should come to school already knowing 
how to behave so teachers can get on with the job of teaching. If we view- 
discipline and education as separate, we are likely to spend much of our 
time in school using ". . . repressing measures to establish order rather 
than to provide positive educational approaches to discipline that 
educators know will work" (Wayson el al.. 1982, p. 1 ). If, on the other 
hand, we believe thai discipline is a mailer of instruction and should be 
a part of the curriculum, then we will accept it as pari of our primary 
responsibilities as leachers. 

According to Wayson and his colleagues, discipline is best taughl b\ 
teachers who are willing to impose it on I hem selves. To leach self- 
discipline, one must possess self-discipline. The I each or is the adult in 
I he classro')m. The teacher musl sel I he standard of behavior and then 
live up to it as well as hold il up for sludents. Everyone is a role model; 
leachers can't have one sel of rules of behavior for studenls and a 
different one for themselves. As leachers. we can'l demand I hat sludenls 
treat othei's with respect, come to class prepared, be honest, and sti'ive to 
meet high expectations if we are not willing to do these things ourselves. 

Many sludenls at i"isk have a history of discipline prolilenis. They 
have not ivsponded positiv(»ly lo traditional discipline approaches that 
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are adversarial and negative. Schools have often resembled battle- 
grounds—the teachers on one side and students on the other— with both 
suffering casualties from time to time. In recent years, many educators 
who work with students at risk have found that nontraditional approaches 
often work best for these students. They have tried to replace the 
"battlefield syndrome'' with the less competitive approach of encouraging 
cooperation, mutual respect, and commitment to common goals for the 
good of everyone in the classroom (Curwin & Mendler, 1988). 

Our traditional approach to discipline leads us to the conclusion that 
students are broke and it's our job to fix them. Curwin and Mendier 
(1990) believe that we perceive discipline so often in negative terms 
because we think students are bad and we must straighten them out. 
They offer another view: Think of rule violations as consequences of poor 
choices. From this point of view, then, the way to improve discipline is 
to help students improve their choices. The process of discipline becomes 
a series of experiences designed to increase students' skills in decision 
making and to develop greater awareness of the relationship between 
what they do and what happens when they do it. According to Curwin 
and Mendier, "A farmer doesn't lecture or scold crops into growing. The 
farmer provides nutrients, the best soil and water to establish the best* 
possible growing environment. In the same way. . .teachers are most 
effective in discipline when they provide the best possible growing 
environment. . . . When discipline is viewed as a teaching opportunity 
rather than as a repair, much of the stress of helping children grow and 
learn is reduced. Many of the battles are minimized, becau.se our 
challenge isn't to win or to change the child. Oui- focus is to help the child 
become better at being who he oi- she i.s" ( 1990, pp. 1-2). 

Discipline Is an Outcome 

We sometimes say. "I am very disciplined," oi' ''My students have 
s(*lf-(liscipliiu\" In this case, we ai'e thinking of discipline as an out- 
come—a set of characteristics that distinguishes a disciplined person 
from an undiscipliiu'd one. Wayson and his colleagues < 1982) describe 
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discipline as '\ . . the ability to identify the essential character of a 
situation or circumstance, to determine one s most constructive role in it, 
and to carry out that role directly and to sustain it as long as necessary'' 
(p. 1). 

The ultimate goal of discipline (process) is self-discipline (outcome). 
Self-discipline si mply means that people can act appropriately, positively, 
productively, and constructively even when no authority figure is present 
to correct them. In other words, they discipline themselves; they are 
disciplined. Wayson believes that being disciplined is a part of being 
educated, and being self-disciplined is the highest form of preparation 
for effective citizenship. 



EXERCISE 2: What are the characteristics of a person 
who is disciplined? Before you continue reading, make 
your own list of these characteristics and compare your 
list with mine. 



Rcmomher, wc^ need to view self-discipline as developmental; that is, 
the way a person exhibits characteristics of self-control must be viewed 
from the standpoint of the person's age and developmental level. Self- 
di.scipline is not an all-or-nothing proposition. With this in mind, we can 
say that a disci pi incnl person displays at least six traits. 

1. Competence: The disciplined pcM'son has developer! and 
continues to dcwelop capabilities to master life's tasks. Ignorance and 
incompetence make it difficult to gain any sense of control over the 
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forces that shape a person's life. A student needs to be competent in at 
least three areas. Academic competence means that the student is 
learning the skills, knowledge, and understandings that allow for 
success in school and beyond. Vocational competence means that the 
student is making decisions about a career as well as learning those 
skills necessary to get and succeed in a job. Psychomotor competence 
means that the student is developing manipulative skills, increasing 
physical strength and dexterity, and practicing good health habits. 

2. Confidence: To be self-disciplined is to be self-assured. We 
often use the term self-esteem in relation to confidence. However, 
confidence goes beyond a feeling of self-worth; it is a "can do" attitude, a 
sense of havingcontrol of the factors that afTect one's life. A student who 
is confident believes in his or her abilities to get the job done. William 
Glasser (1992) believes that self-discipline can develop only when our 
management techniques allow students to exert power over their lives. 
Brendtro et al. (1990), following Glasser s line of reasoning, believe that 

. . discipline never really succeeds if it does not recognize the universal 
need of all persons to be free, to be in control of themselves, and to be able 
to influence others" ( p. 43 ). If we want to build this kind of confidence in 
students, therefore, w must give them a certain degi'ee of independence 
to try and fail and try again within an atmosphere of caring and guidance. 

3. Commitment: Erik Erikson (Maier, 1965) believed that the 
development of a sense of identity was one of our most crucial tasks in 
life. School is an important place for helping students ask and answer 
questions like: "'Who am 1?" "Whore do I fit in the scheme of things?" 
''Where am I going?" Erikson, of course, saw the development of personal 
identity growing out of the way a child mastered other developmental 
tasks within a social community. That is, personal identity is to a great 
extent a result of social belonging. We are individuals within a social 
context; who we are is to a great degree who others say we are and the 
attributes they assign to us. Part of who we are as individuals can bc^ 
deflnedas who we are as meml)ei-sofgroups - -families, schools, churches, 
clubs. Because we find part ofouridentity in others, either as individuals 
or groups, we develop a .sense of commitment to them— that is. we are 
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bound emotionally to them. Therefore, just as wo desire and work to 
achieve the best for ourselves, so when we identify with another penson 
or an institution, we do the same. The more that students identify with 
and feel they belong to the school, the more committed they will be to 
coming to school, behaving appropriately, and working for the welfare of 
everyone at school. 

4. Cooperation: Competence, confidence, and commitment all 
connote a looking inward. Cooperation, on the other hand, is more other- 
directed. A self-disciplined person is both willing and able to work with 
others to acjomplish mutually-beneficial goals. When we cooperate with 
others, we display a variety of important social skills. We initiate 
contacts, communicate clearly, listen attentively, assert ourselves 
tactfully, express needs and feelings positively, and seek solutions to 
common pi'oblems to mention just a few (Johnson. Jason, & Retts, 1990 ). 
We must also know how to resolve conflicts with others in positive and 
nond(\^tructive ways. Altiiough we often think of school mostly in tei'ms 
of academic achievement, we would do well to adopt the view of Johnson 
and his colleagues that "School settings can . . . offer students numerous 
opportunities to discuss .social skills, pi-actice using them, and i'ecei\'e 
feedback on theii' performance." 

5. Control: Discipline is mo?*e than exei ting control ovcv others: 
it is showing self-coiiti*ol as well. Self-con ti'ol means self-direction. We 
identify goals, set pi'ioi-ities, and attend to and complete tasks on our 
own. Self-control means delay of gi'atification. We can put things off 
until a later time, we can wait, we ar<? patient. In this push-button age 
of instant pleasiu'c. we are less and less willing to work hard now for good 
things to come later. Self-control means being orderly. We can follow 
I'ules because we undei'stand that they benefit us as well as others. 

G. Character: Although character has not been a popular subject 
in public schools in recent years, the development of character should be 
the ultimate goal of discipline. Thomas Lickona, a developmental 
j)sychologist who has wi'itten extensi\-ely about chai'acler education, 
quoted these words of Theodore Roosevelt: "To educate a person in mind 
and not in morals is to educate a menace t(^ .society" ( 199.'i, p. (i). Lickona 
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believes that character encompasses the cognitive, affective, and 
behavioral aspects of morality. A student with high character knows 
what is good, desires to be good, and does good. 

We don't emphasize character education in school today because wo 
are not able to agree on which values to teach. Many people contend that 
one set of values is as good as another. Also, many people believe that 
morality and religion are the same thing; if the practice of religion is to 
be forbidden by the Supreme Court, so is the practice of moral teaching. 
However, advocates of moral education believe that a set of ethical 
values exists which lets us avoid the controversy over separation of 
church and state. These values can be embraced by all religious faiths 
and are the kinds of values that the great majority of parents want their 
children to learn. 

In March 1993, a group of leaders from business, labor, government, 
faith communities, and the media joined with parents and youth to 
organize the Character Education Partnership. The major goal of this 
national coalition is to help schools focus on character education as an 
important educational objective. The Charactei' Education Partnership 
suggests that character education rests on the development of six core 
values. A person of high character is ( 1 ) trustworthy, (2) respectful, (3 ) 
responsible, (4 ) fair, (5) caring, and ( 6 ) a good citizen. More information 
on the Character Education Partnership is included in the Re.source .section. 

We can see, then, that defining di.scipline as both a process and an 
outcome is helpful in two ways: It lets us develop an optimistic attitude 
that we can indeed have an impact on how students behave in school, 
and it gives us a .sot of ci'itcria to help us decide if we have been successful. 
With this concept of discipline in mind, let me offer some goals and 
purpo.ses for discipline to guide us in our efforts. 

Goals and Purposes of Discipline 

Cfoalsai-e actually a rellection of our netnls. They I'epresent what we 
want to accomplish in order to have a more satisfying lile. Discipline in 
school should be directed toward accomplishing the following goals: 
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1 . To manage groups to provide the greatest short-term and 
long-term benefit for all concerned — student Sy school staffs parents^ 
community. Very few teachers have the luxury of a one-on-one teaching 
situation; most school instruction is done in groups. Therefore, the 
primary goal of discipline is to establish and maintain an environment 
in which groups can work in an orderly, effective, and efficient manner. 

2. To deal effectively with students whose behavior interferes 
with achieving Goal 1. Most students will respond to guidelines, rules, 
and boundaries that define expected behavior in a group. However, 
groups are composed of individuals. Individual differences require 
individual attention. Therefore, sve need techniques and methods for 
dealing with those students who either don't know how to behave in a 
group setting or who are unwilling to behave appropriately. Dealing 
with those who don't know is easy: We just teach them how to behave 
appropriately. Dealing with those who are unwilling — that is, those who 
are defiantly and intentionally disruptive — is a more difficult task. 
Fortunately, this latter group includes a minority of students. 
Unfortunately, they occupy an inordinate amount of a school's time and 
effort and often are the ones that require help beyond that which the 
regular public scb'jol program can provide. 

3. To achieve both Goals 1 and 2 in such a way that each 
individual develops character. As 1 have already stated, the ultimate 
goal of all discipline is to develop self-discipline which defines the char- 
acter of the happy, productive citizen. 

In order to achieve these three goals, schools will need to develop 
rules and guidelines for at least the following six specific purposes: ( 1 ) 
ensure safety, (2) facilitate instruction and learning, (3) increase and 
maintain efficiency in classroom and school operations, (4) encourage 
social harmony and unity, (5) protect individual's rights in their persons 
and property, and (6) enhance individual growth and development. 
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EXERCISE 3: Do you agree with these goals and purposes? 
If not, why not? 



1 



Can you add other goals and purposes? 



In the next chapter, we will look at proactive discipline and classroom 
management stralepes that can help us meet these goals and purposes. 



Chapter Six 

Proactive Management Strategies 



Student management can be divided into two bi'oad cate^^oiies: 
pj'oactive and reactive. Pi'oactive appi'oaches include the planning you do 
before contact with students and the techniques you use when you are 
with students io prevent discipline problems from occurring. Reactive 
techniques are things y{)u do to deal with problems and conflicts when ihey 
ai'ise. The more time we spend on developing effective, pi-oactive ap- 
proaches, the less time we will spend on the reactive ones. 

Each of these categoi'ies can be subdivided into sti'ategiesyou use with 
gi'oups and those you use with individuals. Whelhei*you are teaching in 
an altei'native school where all students ai*e considei*ed at I'isk or whethei* 
you have a ivgular chissro{)m with a few of these students, you spend most 
of your school day teaching groups. It is impoi'tant, therefoiv, to plan well 
for group management to prevent discipline problems and conflicts. Many 
individual discipline pi'ohlems can ho avoided if you use good group 
management techniques. 

Of coui'se, theiv is no substitute foi* a well-phuined, I'elevant. varied 
instructional program to maintain oi*dei*, sustain students' inteix\st, and 
I'educe discipline pi'oblems. J. E. Davis (quoted in \Vebei\ Roff, Crawfoixi, 
& Robinson. summai'izes this view: "A well-planned cun-iculum 

implemented by a well-prepai*ed teacher who pivscnts a study topic so 
that it holds the interest of the students has traditionally been considered 
a deterrent to disi'uptive classi'oom behavioi " ( p. 'U)). hi addition to youi* 
instructional progi'am, however, you can do other things to increase your 
chances of having a productive and harmonious classroom regai'dless of 
the setting, li": this chapter. I will pivsent six pi'oactivegi'oup appi-oaches: 
Classroom organization. teacb(»rsensiti\'ity and group process behaviors. 
St ress management t hrough relaxation li*aining, developingand enforcing 
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rules, resiliency training, and law-related education. I will end the chapter 
with a description of the effective classroom manager. 

Classroom Organization 

One of the most important proactive approaches to student manage- 
ment is effective classroom organization. Success in discipline is directly 
related to a teacher s ability to "arrange a classroom that is cheerful and 
orderly, organized so as to maximize productivity and minimize misbe- 
havior, and well-designed with regard to the physical placement of 
students" (Weber etal., 1983, p. 32), Kuykendall ( 1992), Gordon ( 1974), 
and Wayson ( 1989) stres*-: the relationship between the classroom envi- 
ronment and effective discipline. They recommend that we organize the 
physical environment to: 

Make it comfortable and attractive. This will motivate students 
and instill in them a sense of pride. Display individual student work and 
positive slogans that foster values, keep students inspired, and facilitate 
persistence. Also, be aware of what research says about the effects of 
color and light on student behavior (Birren, 1961; Day, 1980). Students 
are more likely to be alert to what is goingon around them in the presence 
of bright light and warm, luminous colors such as yellow, peach, and 
pink. This type of environment is best when you want students to 
participate actively and to become emotionally involved with the learn- 
ing task. On the other hand, students are more likely to have greater 
concentration and be distracted less in the presence of lower brightness 
and softer, cooler colors such as gray, blue, green, and turquoise. This 
type of environment is more beneficial when you want students to 
concentrate on complex mental tasks (Birren, 1982: Reeves, 1992). 
These colors are also related to lower levels of aggressive and nonatten- 
tive behaviors (Wohlfarth & Sam, 1981 ). 

Make it easier for students to learn. Experiment with a variety 
olMlexible seating arrangements to meet different learning objectives. 
There is no best way to arrange a room. Design active and quiet areas 
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in the room by using dividers and partitions. Restrict noisy activities to 
specific areas. Install learning centers with audiovisual equipment and 
materials close at hand. Limit the number of students who can be in a 
given area at one time. Develop checklists to assure completion of tasks. 
Play classical music at a low volume if it helps students concentrate and 
work quietly. 

Put materials and books where students can reach them or provide a 
small ladder for reaching high shelves. Label drawers, file cabinets, and 
doors. Post instructions for use of matenals and equipment in conspicuous 
places. Develop a checkout procedure for books and matenals. Teach 
students how to get materials and how to return them after use. Place 
much responsibility on students for securing materials, setting up 
equipment, and cleaning up work areas near the end of the class period. 

Design trafiic patterns to either restrict movement or to enhance 
movement based on the objective of a given lesson. Have students follow 
a '*take-a-number" technique for time with you. Provide '*in-baskets ' and 
'*out-baskets ' for assignments. Have dry runs or rehearsals for the ways 
students are expected to move throughout the room. Post signs as 
reminders, cues, and guidelines about how students are expected to 
operate in a variety of classroom arrangements. 

Enhance teacher mobility. Wayson { 1989 ) contends that a teacher 
who moves around the room will have fewer problems than one who stays 
in one place. He suggests that you use arrangements that allow you to 
move easily around the room, bring you into close physical proximity to 
students, and promote eye contact between you and your students. You 
should arrang'j the room to minimize the distance between you and any 
student in the room and to minimize the number of physical barriers 
between you and any student in the room. You should avoid placing your 
desk in th(^ front of the room between the students and you because it 
cn?ates a harrier, increases the distance between you, and gives students 
the i mpression that only you are responsible for what happens in the class, 
^'ou shoutfl also seat potentially disruptive students dose to you and mix 
low-achieving students with high-achieving students. 
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EXERCISE 1: What barriers and constraints do you face in 
your classroom to organizing it according to these sug- 
gestions? 



M 



I! 



What are ^uvav ways you might overcome lh(?se barriei's and 
constraints? Be sure to ask your students, other teachers, and 
your principal lor help. 



Teacher Sensitivity and Group Process Behavior 

Since most of your teaching takes place in a group, your majoi' task 
while working with the group is to establish and maintain an effective, 
productive classroom group. You will heahle to accomplish this task better 
to the degree that you are sensitive to what goes on in class and piomote 
certain gioup pi'ocess behaviors. Many of these ideas were developed by 
Kounin i 1970) and olhcM' researchers described by Weber et al. ( ]98:i). 

Withitness, This is ihv ability to be observant and attentive to what 
is happening in the classroom at all times. You seem to "have eyes in the 
back of your head." By staying attuned to the mood and behaviors of 
students, you conmiunicate to them that you know what is going on in the 
classroom, that you are very much aware of what s( udents are doingor not 
doing. Not only will this show students that you are interested in all their 
behavior in class, but it will set high expectations for good behavior on 
their part. 
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Overlapping. This is your ability to attend to more than one issue 
at the same time. You are able to handle two situations simultaneously 
without becoming so immersed in one that you neglect the other. 
Overlapping skill requires planning as well as competent knowledge of 
your subject. This skill is called for when you are teaching a lesson and 
someone comes to your classroom unexpectedly, a student gets suddenly 
ill, or a student becomes unusually disruptive. 

Maintaining group focus. This is youi' ability to keep all members 
of the classroom gi'oup actively involved, alert, and accountable for their 
performance. This skill requires that you know your students well so you 
can respond to their needs spontaneously and quickly. It requires that you 
planyourlessons well takingintoconsideration students' needs and interests. 
It also bi'ings into play the processes of "withitness ' and "overlapping." 

Fostering reasonable, clearly-understood expectations. Most 
teachers underestimate the power of expectations for good classroom 
behavior. You will have fewer disruptions and student conflicts if you help 
students develop accurate, realistic, and clear understandings of their 
relationships to one anothei* and to you. and if you .set high expectations 
about how members of the classroom group are io behave. This includes 
a well-developed rules system J)ut it also requires that you sei've as a model 
for students and provide them with examples of accej)tal)le behavior. 

Promoting productive group norms. It is important for you to 
develoj) and communicate youi* expectations for student behavioi\ You 
can also promote good classroom behavior if you help students develop 
shai ed expectations about how they and other members of the group 
should act to make the group j)roductive. Students will not only monitor 
their own behavior against these norms, but will begin to encourage 
classmates to behave more a ppi'opr lately in class (Went /el. 1991 1. 

Sharing leadership. The greatest untapped resource available to 
you in your class is youi* students. It is important that you develop the 
al:)ility to disperse leadership functions so that students are encouraged 
to lielp the group achieve its goals and objectis'es. You ran achieve this 
task more easily if you have worked with the class to devc»lop group and 
individual goals and obj(»ctives for academic performance and social 
behavior. You can also I'educethe number of activities for which you are 
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responsible by delegating leadership to students. This helps you have 
more time to teach, and it teaches students responsibility. 

Establishing and maintaining group morale. We are frequently 
concerned about individual student motivation and the satisfaction a 
student might get from a personal accomplishment. It is also important 
that you display the ability to help student s experience satisfaction from 
the total classroom situation and to be cooperative and enthusiastic. 
Such morale is positively related to group productivity. Cooperative 
teaching techniques and whole-class activities are ways you can reach 
this goal. 

Fostering group cohesiveness. Many students at risk of dropping 
out of school and many who eventually drop out ex pi -ess feelings of 
alienation in school. That is, they do not feel a pail of the school; they have 
no bond with school nor the people in it. It is important that you consciously 
and intentionally try to develop feelings of belongingness in each student. 
You can help them identify with their classroom group as a whole so they 
can work together with relatively little discord and dissension. 

Developing cooperation. In the world of work, cooperation has 
become an important factor in productivity. The same idea can work in 
a classroom. You will want to encourage cooperation rather than 
competition in order to facilitate a classroom atmosphere that fosters 
learning and ei icourages students to help each other behave appropnately. 

Employing effective movement management, Vve already 
discussed how the arrangement of the classroom will increase your 
mobility and enhance your ability to maintain classroom control. The 
idea here has to do with your ability to move students smoothly from one 
activity to the next and to maintain momentum within an activity. This 
flow and pace of activities might be something as simple as having 
students put up their math books and take out their English books with 
a minimum of disruptions. On the other hand, it could involve the way 
you move students from one learning center to the other in the classroom. 
Again, you will be more successful to the degree that you have planned 
for transitions between lessons and movement of individuals and groups 
within the room. 
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EXERCISE 2: Make a video tape of yourself teaching a 
lesson and do a self-analysis of your teaching behaviors 
using the points described in this section. Keep a written 
record of your strengths and weaknesses. Make a second 
tape in two weeks and compare your findings. 



Stress Management Through Relaxation Training 

Students at risk pi-obably live with moi-o sti'css and ci-eate more stress 
for their classmates and for you than do other students. Much of this 
stress among these students arises from the threatening situations they 
face in their Hves at home, in the community, and in school. High levels 
of stress can be debilitating to them, especially as they tiy to cope with the 
demandsof social and academic expectations that ai*ea basic part of school 
life. Stress can cause students to be inattentive, neglectful of their work, 
and easily pi'ovoked to disruptive and aggressive behavior. Thei'c^fore, 
any means that you can use to reduce their stress should help them be 
more successful in youi' classi-oom as wi'll as r*<'duce the number of 
discipline problems you must deal with. 

Relaxation training is one promising approach for i-educing student 
stress and improving their self-management skills by teaching them to 
relax when they feel fearful and anxious. Researchers (Matthews, 1986) 
have found that as little as 15 minutes of relaxation exercises daily during 
the school year can significantly reduce discipline infractions such as class 
cutting and fighting. In addition, relaxation techniques can help highly 
anxious students increase alertness and all iiion, enhance self-control, 
decrease disruptive behavior, promote positive self-concept, relieve test- 
taking stress, and improve achievement. 

Training si»ssi(Mis conducted live by a trained professional are most 
(effective'. However, audio tape exercises can be elVecti ve and are con ven ient 
for use in classrooms. Techniques cjui consist of one or a combination of 
the following exercises: deep breathing, the quieting reflex, stretching. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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autogenics ( self-messages lo relax ), visual imagery ( guided or self-di reeled ), 
meditation. seHMiypnosis, and various types of feedbt\ck. Guided visual 
imagery seems to be a particularly effective method (Matthews, 1989). 



EXERCISE 3: Have each of your students make a list 
of the five things in school or the classroom that create 
high levels of stress for them. Arrange them in small 
groups and have them di scuss their lists and come up with 
a consolidated group list. Hold a class meeting to discuss 
these stress-creating situations and discuss ways to re- 
lieve them. Use the stress-reduction suggestions de- 
scribed above to help them deal with their stress* 



In addition loyourallenlionlosludent stress, youmusl alsobeconcei'ned 
about yourself. Yoursti'esscancausediscipline problems because it interferes 
with your interactions witb studentsandothers(Wayson, 1989), You can use 
the techniques described above as well as the following, some of which are 
suggested by Curwin and Meiidler ( 198H) and Wayson (19S9»: 

L Have a plan and fake charge, I have frequently sti essed the 
importance of planniiig in devc»lo|)ing eOective kvssons and arranging the 
classroom environment. When you have a plan not only for how you will 
teach but also lor how you will d(*al with di.-^cipline prohlenis. you can greatly 
reduce your anxiety le\*els, 

2. Con fi*ont your problems as they arise. Don't ignore inappropriate 
and disruptive behavior. Face it head on and tiy to resolve it in a positive way 
fbrthe benefit ofall involved. When problems accumulate, so fl()(>syoui'stress. 

l\. Deal with real problems, not with symptoms. Of ten, you must 
look at your own needs and values to understand why certain student 
behaviors causeyou so much ^inef Remember what I said about ])sychol()gical 
survival beingan important motivating force* in your life. When a student 
makes you angry, ask: What am I afraid of? In what way is this behavior 
threatening my psychological or biological well-being? Often, you will find 
that your fears are unfounded: otluM* times you will see that the threat is 
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I'eal. Once you can separate real from perceived threats you will be more 
effective in dealing with students' behavior and with your own stress. 

4. Focus on the positive. Look lOv the good in students and in 
situations whei'e conflicts arise. Consider problems as challenges and 
opportunities. Rather than think about the goal itself, think about 
improvement toward that goal. When working with students at nsk, you 
must measui'e success in small increments. 

5. Be your own best friend. Think of what a friend might say oi' do for 
you, and then do it for yourself. Rewardyourself for achievements. Be honest 
with yoiu'self about failures and I'esolve how you will do bettei' next time. 

6. Try to find humor in situations, 1 don't mean that you should 
take serious matters lightly. However, it is sometimes better to laugh at 
yourself and help vStudents to laugh at themselves and with others than 
to see every situation from a serious side. 

7. Organize a faculty support group. Enlist a few othei' facultx' 
niemberstomeet together regularly to discuss stressful situations and to help 
each other work through them. This should not be a gripe session or a time 
to talk about students. Rather, it should be a time of shai'ing, bonding, and 
pi'oviding mutual psychological suppoil. 

8. Don Y take all the world^s problems on your shoulders. You can't 
bo responsible for what happens to eveiyone. You might want even' situation 
to be positive and want everyone to be hapj)y, but you can't make e\ery 
situation positive and eveiyont^ happy. Do you ev(M' let students get by with 
inappropi'iate behavior to avoid a confi'ontation? Do you do things for 
students that students should be doing foi' themselves? Do you tiy to solve 
othei-'s pi'oblems so others won't have to suffer, then wind up suffenng 
yourself? You must let students gi-ow up and become responsiblefbr their own 
beha\*ior. You can assist them, but you can't do it for them. 

9. Take care of your mind and h(xly. You must eat pi'operiy, get 
enough skvp, and exercise regularly. You need your own priviite time for 
leisure and relaxntionto"rechnrge your battei'ies." In yourbusy life, this time 
will not just happen:you must plan for it. Don't feel guilty fortakingtime for 
yourself. Think of it ns capital reinvestment. 

10. Believe in the impotiance of what you do. When you have a 
pur[)()se, it gives your woi'k si^cnifu'ance and it enei-gi/es \ ()u to persist in the 

Gl 
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face of difficulties. William Wayson ( 1989) sums it up veiy well: 'The good 
that you do goes far beyond your comprehension and lives on in generations 
you will never live to see. If people's lives seem bad, think what they would 
be if you weren't working^' (p. 8). 



EXERCISE 4: Make a list of the five things in your classroom or 
school that create hi^ levels of stress for you. If appropriate, 
discuss these with students, other teachers, or your principal. 
Apply the stiggestions described here to help you deal with these 
situations. 



Establishing and Enforcing Rules 

Defining Rules, You will be a more efrectivc teacher ifyou establish 
reasonable, definable, clearly understood rules. It is important that you 
help students from the beginning of the year understand what they can 
and cannot do with regard to daily activities (Weber et al., 1983). A rule 
is a statement which vsays that ifyou do something in a certain situation 
there is likely to be a specific consequence. A rule includes at least four 
components: ( I ) Who the rule is for, (2) the situation oi' conditions in 
which the person is to behave, (3) the specific behavior involved, and 
(4j the consequence of behaving in the specified wiiy, This graphic 
illustrates these components: 



Who 



Situation 



Behavior 



C-onsefiiience 
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A mle is an "If/Then" probability statement. That is, it tells us the 
likelihood that if a specified person behaves in a certain way in a particular 
situation then a specific consequence will follow. We develop mles as we 
reflect on and evaluate our past behavior. As we think about our experiences, 
we discover connections between our behavior and consequences given 
certain situations. We then dtn-elop statements about these connections and 
use these statements to guide our behavior. We can also share these 
statements with others as guides to their behavior. 

We hope that remembering a rule will help students control their 
behavior or that our stating a r\ile will control their behavior. Rules 
sometimes work the way we want; unfortunately, they sometimes don't. 
For example, we often write or state rules in a shorthand fashion. Terms 
like DON'T RUN IN THE HALL, KEEP OFF THE GRASS, DONT 
TALK IN CLASS, RAISE YOUR HAND IF YOU WANT TO TALK are 
all shorthand rules. Stated in this fashion, these terms are just clues to 
help students remember the more complete rules. If they don't know to 
whom the rule is directed, the conditions under which the rule applies, 
or the consequences to the rule, they might not follow it. A shorthand 
statement is acceptable as the final form of a rule. Hovvever, when you 
are developing rules and teaching them to students, make sure you have 
included all the important components. 

The following is an example of two ways you might state a rule that 
students are to walk rather than run when they are in the halls. 

You can state the rule positively like this (numbers ccwrespond to the 
four components above and are for illustration only; you wouldn't write 
the rule like this when explaining it to students). 

( I ) When you (2 ) are in the halls. ( 3) walk rather than run (4 ) so 

you won't have an accident or disturb other classes. 
Suppose you wanted to put a more tangible consequence to this rule. You 
might sav 

( I ) When you (2) are in the halls, (.'^i walk rather than run and 
(4 lyou can have five extra minutes of rect»ss (or we will end class 
ten minutes early so you can talk with your friends). 
A shorthand statement of the first rule might he 
Walk when you ai-e in the halls. 
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You might state the rule another way: 

( 1 } If you ( 3 ) run ( 2 ) in the halls, < 4 ) you might cause an accident 

or disturb other classes. 
A more tangible way to state this rule is 

( 1 ) If you (3) run (2) in the halls, (4) you will have to stay in at 

recess. 

A shorthand statement of this rule might he 
Don't run in the halls. 



EXERCISE 5: Think of three of the most important rules 
I ' you have in your classroom. Write a statement of each 
j ; rule using the four components described above. Then 

for each statement, write a shorthand rule you can use as 
i . a clue for students. 

I - — — 
i Rule Statement 1 



Shorthand I'ule 



Rule Statement 2 



Shorthand rule 



Rule Statement ''\ 



Shorihand rule 



r* . 
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There ai'e sevL»ral other reasons why a rule mi^^ht not control 
students* behavior: ( 1 ) They don't know or don't understand . 2) it is 
vaj?ue or too general; (3) it keeps changing; (4) it is not enforced 
consistently; (5) the student has no personal experience with which to 
relate the rule; (6 1 the student discovers through personal experience 
that the rule is false — that is, the relationships among situations, 
behavior, and consequences do not hold in ways desci'ibed by the rule: 
and ( 7 1 the rule \'iolates a strong need oi* val ue — that is, the student does 
not accept the purpose of the rule. 

We must also realize that simply knowing a I'ule does not mean that 
we will follow it. Rules don't cause behavior. If students know a rule, it 
may increase the probability that they will act in accordance with it. but 
it is no guarantee. Motivation t)f students will also have an impact on 
whether or not they obey a rule. Their motivation is usually based on the 
type of consequence that comes from following the rule or to students' 
perception abt)ut the probability that the consequence — either-positive 
or negative — will acci'ue to their behavior. Many teachers think that 
I'ules must be stated negatiwly; (or example, "Don't talk or you will have 
to stay in at recess." The same effect might be obtained by stating the 
i-ule. "Remain tjuiet and you can go to recess on time." Students at risk 
often are more likely to follow rules when you state them positively 
rather than negatively. You can understand the relationship between 
stud(»nts' motivation and their following rules by referring to what we 
said about motivation and values in Chapter Four. 

Kult»s ai-e more likely tocontrol behavior ifyou follow these suggestions 
for (levelopingand enforcing thetn. Some ofthese suggestions were gleaned 
from the research of Chernow and Chernow ( 1981 ), Curwin and Mendler 
( 19.SS: 1990), iMendhM- ( 1992 J, VVayson ( 1989), and WeluM- et al. ( 1981^). 

Developing Rules 

I. Know your limits when de\'eloping and enforcing I'ules; don't 
make rules that conflict with fedei-al, state, dist rict. or school regulations 
and policies <seo Kxeirise H). 
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2. Don't make rules you are unable or unwilling to enforce. 

3. Make sure you have control of consequences (see Chapter Four). 

4. Make as few rules as possible for the efficient operation of the class. 

5. Develop a system to monitor effectiveness of rules; if you determine 
that a rule is a bad one: eliminate it or change it as soon as possible. 

6. For nonmandated rules, involve students and parents as much as 
possible. 



EXERCISE 6: Use the following form to help you determine 
your limitations when developing rules in your classroom. 
For example, what is a rule dictated by the federal 
government that you and your students must follow and 
which is nonnegotiable? Do this for each level of authority 
and you will be able to determine those rules you can set 
independently and those in which students can be 
involved and which are negotiable. 



Source of Authority Rule Negotiable? 

(Y/N) 



Federal Gov't 



State Gov't 



School District 



School 



Teacher 



S I II d 0 n I s AF 0 a c h 0 1* 
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Enforcing Rules 

1. When a student does not follow a rule, ask three questions: 

• Does the student know what is expected of him or her? 

• If the student knows what is expected but still misbehaves, does 
he or she have the skills and abilities to do what is expected? 

• When the student knows the rules and has the competencies to 
perform in an expected fashion but still misbehaves, is he or she 
motivated to do what is expected: that is, does the student want 
to or need to obey the rule? 

2. Make sure students know and understand the rules. 

• Give students written copies of the rules. 

• Give students opportunities to discuss the rules. 

• When a rule concerns movement of students or classroom 
procedures, walk students through the rules so they will have 
personal experience with them — use good modeling. 

• Early in the year or when you first develop rules, you might 
post signs, symbols, or clues in the room to help students 
remember then i; however, you should remove these cues after 
you are certain students understand the rules. 

3. Once students learn the mles, avoid reminding them about the nales. 

• Help students develop their own cues for remembering rules, 

• Let the consequences of behavior come into play when a student 
breaks a rule: this is the only way some will learn and remember 
the rule. If you remind or warn students, then the reminder or 
warning comes to control behavior rather than the rule. 

• Never threaten students by saying you will enforce the rule if 
they misbehave again. Don't give second chances; just enforce 
the rule. 

4. Eiiforce rules consistently and fairly. Once a rule is established 
and students understand it. you should* 

• Knfbrce it ovvvy time it is violated; yuu have no right to allow 
someone to break the rule. 

• Avoid favoritism and injustice*. 

• Ignore excuses and ai-guments. 

G I 
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• Don't blame the whole class for misbehavior of one or a few. 

• Don't count misbehavior when computing grades. 

5. Stay cahn when enforcing rules. 

• Don't expect students to always abide by rules or to learn new 
rules right away. 

• Don't become excessively emotional. 

• Avoid becoming angry when a student breaks a rule. 

• Don't take rule violations personally. 

• Practice anxiety-reducing exercises when you are not in class. 
« Smile as you enforce a rule; tell the student \ ou have no other 

choice and would not be honest if you didn't enforce the rule. 

6. Maintain your dignity and that of the student when enforcing rules, 

• Act like an adult when enforcing rules: don't engage in juvenile 
behavior such as screaming, arguing, being sarcastic, and 
petty. 

• Don't "wipe students out" psychologically when enforcing 
rules; when you correct misbehavior, always show students 
that you believe t hey have the potential to behave appropriately. 



EXERCISE 7: Respond to these suggestions. Were you 
surprised by any of them? Do you agree or disagree with 
these suggestions? What other tips might you add for 
enforcing rules? Record your responses below and discuss 
them with other teachers and/or your principal* 
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Rules and Punishment. Since punishment is often the 
consequence for breaking a rule, it is important to understand some 
research findings that will help you use punishment more effectively 
when it is necessary. Punishment is defined as the decrease in the 
future probability of a behavior as the result of a consequence. If the 
behavior does not decrease or stop as a result of following it with a 
consequence, then no punishment has taken place. If you send a 
student to the office time after time for the same offense, then going to 
the office is not punishing to the student. One kind of consequence is 
the application of a "noxious" or '*aversive" event following a behavior; 
for example, when a student talks out in class, you give the student 
detention. A second kind of punishment, called ^'response cost," 
involves taking away something the individual already has; for example, 
keeping a student in at recess for disrupting class. 

Ross Parke ( 1972) described the following six statements derived 
from research on punishment: 

1. It is more effective the shorter the delay between the act and the 
onset of the consequence. 

2. The more intense the consequence the greater the inhibiting 
effect on future displays of the behavior. 

3. It is more effective when there is a close and affectionate 
relationship between the punisher and the one being punished. 

4. It is more effective when accompanied by a set of reasons for not 
misbehaving. 

5. When it is delayed, verbally describing the earlier misbehavior at 
the time that the punishment is administered increases its effectiveness; 

H. Applying punishment every now and then for the same behavior 
is le..s effective than when it is delivered after each behavior. 
Punishment may have seve>*al undesirable effects: 

• The punishing agent m.iy serve as a model for agf^-f^ssion. 

• If it is in an inescapable context, the recipient may become 
passive and withdrawn ( that is, develop learned helpU^ssness ) 
or retaliate aggressively. 

• If it is frequent, it may cause the relationship between the 
r(*cipient and the punisher to deteriorate. 
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It does not teiich appropriate behavior; it only tells the 
recipient what not to do. 



EXERCISE 8: How do you feel about punishment as a way 
to discipline and manage students? Did this discussion of 
punishment change your viewpoint? 



Resiliency Training 

Many students at risk see themselves as alienated, isolated, and 
victimized. They have developed inappropriate behavior patterns and 
coping mechanisms that hinder their academic performance and 
interpersonal relations. Other students who fit the description for being 
at risk nonetheless are making it in school and in their communities. 
These "i-esilient" students have positive attitudes toward themselves 
and others. They have efTective social skills such as being responsive, 
flexible, empathic, ai -I caring. They can communicate well and exhibit 
a good sense of humor. They possess effective problem-solving skills that 
allow them to think abstractly and reflectively and to find alternative 
solutions to problems. Resilient children demonstrate a strong sense of 
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independence and believe that they have control over their lives. They 
hold high educational aspirations (Benard, 1991; McMillan & Reed, in 
press ). Because they see school as important to theii* future success, they 
study hard, get along with their peers, participate in extracurricular 
activities, and stay out of trouble ( "Resilient Chil dren Defy Stereotypes," 
1992). 

Agrovving number of researchers and educators believe that children 
at risk become resilient because of certain "protective mechanisms" that 
help them overcome debilitating and traumatic circumstances in their 
families, com munities, and schools and become successful and productive 
students and citizens. These protective mechanisms include caring and 
support, high expectations, and meaningful participation in groups 
(Benard. 1991). 

Although the home and community exert a powerful influence on 
children, research has shown that you. the teacher, also have the power 
to eliminate threatening conditions, establish protective shields, and 
facilitate the development of personal characteristics that make children 
resilient. Here are some suggestions for you organized within the three 
categories desci-ibed above. Some of these ideas are research findings 
taken fi'om McMillan and Reed (in press) and Benard ( 1991 ). 

Caring and support. Numerous research studies have found one 
key element in the lives of most resilient students: A strong emotional 
bond with at least one person ( not necessarily the father or mother) who 
provid(»d stable care and adequate attention. You can be a "significant 
person" in the lives of your students. Be a warm and caring positive role 
model. Become intensely involved with your students: show them 
attention and personal interest and teach them to be compassionate. 
Spend " quality time" with students: establish an atmosphere in your 
classroom where you and your students can delight in each other's 
company. Be "nice" to students: that is, be a teacher who is easy to get 
along with, one who is funny and fun to bo with. Be somewhat strict . but 
not too strict, with class work and discipline. Be patient with students; 
explain things they don't understand. Listen to their problems, give 
them good advice, and don't repeat what they tell you in private. 
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High expectations. Your students will be? more likely lo achieve 
success when you hold high but attainable expectations for theiracademic 
and social behavior. Show them by your words and ictions that.you 
believe they are capable of fulfilling your expectations. Don't ^nve up on 
students and don't let them give up on themselves. It won't hurt to 
"push" students to give their best efibrts as long as you provide the 
encouragement and resources necessary for them to succeed. 

Meaningf ul participation. One way to help students attain your 
high expectations is to provide opportunities for them to be meaningfully 
involved and to take responsible roles both in your classroom and in 
school activities. Authentic participation also allows students to fulfill 
the basic human need to bond with others and helps them avoid the pain 
of alienation that so many students at risk endure. Involve students 
actively in lessons. Provide opportunities for them to be involved in goal 
setting, problem solving, decision making, and planning. Give them real 
and important tasks to do in the classroom and treat them responsibly. 
Arrange many experiences whcMv students can work with peers: use 
c(K)perative learning, peer tutoring, and peer mediation. Teach them 
how to help others and to seek help when they need it. Encourage and 
arrange for students to join school clubs, organizations, and sports 
teams. Establish a service-learning project to help them get involved in 
the conmiunity. 

A sample curriculum. Vicki Phillips (1994 ) has developed a set of 
resiliency-training curriculum mateiials for use with both groups and 
individuals (see Ke.sources). These materials are designed to help you 
empower students by developing in them the perception that they are in 
charge of their own destinies. You do this by teaching skills that allow 
students U) own their choices and the consequences that follow, choose 
their behavior instead of reacting to {)thers, and refuse to be victims of 
circumstances and the behavior of others. 

The following are a f(*w of Phillips' suggestions to help you involve 
students in many types of experiences to develop i*esiliency. 

1. Encourage students to emphasize* their strengths rather than 
dwell on their weaknesses. If you recognize students\strengths, you can 
get them started in the right direction. Some simple activities include 
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having students write autobiographicv^ in which they describe theii- 
strengths, using feedback groups where students point out each other's 
strengths, and usinga variety of vocational and personaHty questionnaires 
to give students a systematic way to analyze their preferences. 

2. Help students understand that happiness is not dependent on 
what happens to them but a choice they make. You can teach students 
how to focus on the good things that happen to them as well as how to 
turn bad situations into opportunities for building character. Students 
can also keep a "Reasons Why Tm Happy List" and add to it each day. 

3. Give students information and expei'iences so they can relate 
effectively and assertively, even to those who are difficult. You can teach 
students the basics of Transactional Analysis (Harris. 1969) and I- 
niessages and active listening (Gordon. 1974i. These ideas help them 
better understand themselves and others as well as improve the way 
they communicate and resolve conflicts. 

4. Teach students that they ai-e able to choose theii* own altitudes 
and behavior regardless of the situation or provocation. Help them 
understand the idea of "irrational ideas" (Ellis & Harper, 1975) and how 
to control their emotions through their own thought processes. Point out 
to students that they can't control other people's behavior, only their own 
reaction to it. Y'ou must be able to model this kind (»f behavioi- for 
students so they will not "push youi* button" and make you angi*y. 

5. Help students develop the confidence that they can make things 
happen. This is often a matter of leaching them good decision-making 
skills. Teiich them to ask the right questions about the pi-oblems. set 
goals, consider consequences, and choose effective behaviors to ivacli 
those goals. Tr\ to get students to focus on what th(\v are going U) do to 
solve a problem rather than miike excuses and play the victim. 

Law-Related Education 

You may know some .students at I'isk who have a histoi-y of cli.-;ci|)line 
pi-ohlemsin .school oi" who have been involved in the juvenile justice .system 
because of delin()uent or criminal behavior in school or in the community. 
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Are you amazed at the amount of knowledge these students have about 
law enforcement and the justice system? They are quick to tell you about 
their lights as citizens. Unfortunately, most of their experiences concerning 
authority and the legal system have been negative. They might have some 
understanding about their rights, but they often have a distorted view 
about the relationship between their rights and the attendant 
responsibilities they have to respect the rights of others. 

Law-related education (LRE) is an increasingly popular curriculum 
designed to teach students in grades K-12 about law, the legal system, and 
the fundamental pnnciplesandvalueson which our constitutional democracy 
is based. It is particularly effective with students at risk because of content, 
flexibilityin instruction, and relevance tostudent needs, LRE not only helps 
students learn about their legal rights, but it also emphasizes their 
responsibilities as citizens. This pj'ogi'am goes beyond merely developing 
knowledge of facts about the law; it has as a primai^ goal the development 
of positive attitudes and values that have immediate application both in 
school and in the community (WaldofT, 1994), 

One ofthe beauties ofLRE is the flexibility with which you can use it 
m your school. Kor example. LRE can be ofTered in your school as an 
elective course. If a course is not feasible, such topics as how laws are 
made, nature and causes of crime, consumer law, family law, housing law. 
and individual rights and liberlies might be offered as part of a required 
course (such as history, civics, or government », A third approach is to 
expose students to LRE through a special event (for example, law day. 
court visits, or mock trial tournaments). 

One oi' the most attractive features of LRE is the way students are 
actively involved through case studies, dilemnjas, and simulations. 
Students read a case'about a legal situation and then assume different 
roles — attorney, judge, jury member, defendant, plaintiff, witness — as 
they analyze, debate, and discuss the case. Students might be ask(»d to 
play one rn\r the first lime the case is studied and a diff( rent role on 
anothej- occasion for the same case. The teacher serves as a facilitator 
for students by clai'ifyin;f issues, highlighting specific facts, and asking 
probing questions. Students also study local, state, and federal laws that 
apply to the spjH-iflc situations* they read about in tlie cases. They might 
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also venture into discussions of the moral and ethical implications 
related to the cases and to the laws that apply to them. These i nteracti ve 
approaches are both cognitive and affective in nature: They help 
students develop positive attitudes, critical thinking skills, and 
participation skills (WaldofT, 1994). 

In addition to prepared written materials such as textbooks, case 
studies and questions, and scripts for mock trials, you can enhance your 
LRE instruction by taking field trips to courts and by having outside 
resource persons visit your school. These may include law enforcement 
officers, lawyers, judges, or other professionals and paraprofessionals 
who can provide additional real -life experiences for your students. ( For 
more information on sources for LRE materials, see Resources.) 

The Effective Classroom Manager 

To conclude this chapter on proactive approaches, I want to present 
six keys to becoming an effective classroom manager gleaned from the 
I'esearch literature by Heather McCollum (1990). She contends that an 
effective, successful, skillful manager: 

1. establishes the i*ules and pi*ocedures eai*l\' in the year and is 
explicit in communicating them; 

2. consistently monitors compliance with the rules; 

3. has a detailed and consistent accountability system, keeps ti-ack 
of student assignments, and gives clear descriptions of the 
evaluation system; 

4. is clear in ccunmunicating information, directions, and objectives 
to students; 

5. is good at organizing instructi{)n, does not waste time getting 
prepared, makes smooth transitions, keeps the momentum in 
l(»ss()ns, and maximizes student engagement; 

H. is perceptive about classroom c(HUexts and events and uses this 
inf()i-niati(m to develop activities that keep the How going with 
minimal inlerruptions. 



Chapter Seven 

Reactive Management Strategies 



In spite of all your planning and positive approaches, students are 
likely to behave inappropriately, disruptively. and aggressively. When 
that happens, you must be prepared with a repertoire of approaches to 
quell the disruption, redirect the aggression, and teach the appropriate 
behavior. In this chapter I will describe classi'oom meetings and peer 
mediation as two promising approaches yt^u can use to resolve conflicts 
and improve student behavior. Next 1 will describe contracting and self- 
regulation of behavior as ways to deal with some types of individual 
problems. I will then offer some hints on traditional ways to deal with 
the difficult and disruptive student. I will conclude the chapter with a 
brief discussion of methods that don't work in student management and 
discipline. 

Classroom Meetings 

Sometimes you will notice that the order and harmony you would 
like is just not happening in your classroom. Students do not get along 
with each other, they are not following the rules, or they complain about 
how other classmates are acting. One approach to dealing with these 
problems is to hold a classroom meeting where you involve students in 
trying to solve problems of mutual concern to all. A classroom meeting 
should give you and your students an opportunity t{) share thoughts and 
feelings, identify and clarify problems, propose and analy/.e a variety of 
solutions, and commit to a plan of action thai has the potetUial to solv(* 
the particular problem under discussion (Weber et al.. 198.'i ). Perfective 
classroom meetings should fostei* gro\ip norms for behavior and create 
a sense of responsibility in the students. 

ri * ' 
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VVayson ( 1989), using ideas from William Glasser s ( 1965) Schools 
Without Fa /7;/re, offered some suggestions about conducting a classroom 
meeting. 

• Students must willingly participate: if students are coerced into 
taking part in a classroom meeting, nobody will benefit. 

• The teacher serves as a nonjudgmental group discussion leader. 

• All problems concerning the class or individual members are open 
for di.scussion. 

• Every student has the right to speak. 

• The teacher should not interrupt a student to con-ect bad gram- 
mar or slang. 

• The teacher should encoui*age students to participate and express 
their feelings. 

• The teacher ensures that the discussion always focuses on solving 
the problem rather than punishment oi* fault finding. 

• The teacher is free to participate in the discussion and offer 
solutions like everyone else: however, the teacher s solutions do 
not take precedence over those of students. 

• Students arc permitted to make judgments about discipline and 
management issues discussed: however, the goal is to find possible 
solutions, not administer punishment. The class is not permitted 
to serve as "judge and jury" regarding student misconduct or 
other social problems in the class. 

• The teacher and students should sit in a closed circle for the 
meetings. 

• The meetings should be held on a regular basis and should he 
considered an important pail of the curriculum (pp. 39-40). 

(Gordon ( 1974 ) proposed a six-step problem solving system (hat can 
he used in conjunction with the ideas presented by Wayson. (lordon calls 
this approach Method II I (as opposed to Method 1 - being too authoritarian 
and Method 11— being too permissive). It can be used with individuals 
or groups to solve a vai'iety of classroom problems including those 
relating to discipline and management. 
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The six steps of Method III are: 

1. Define the problem in temis of the needs of all involved, not in terms 
of solutions that each bnngs to the meeting. 

2. Generate possible solutions. Solutions are not evaluated.or justified. 
Brainstorming is a good approach. Get evei^'one's suggestions on the table 
no matter how far out they might be. 

3. Evaluate the solutions. If anyone objects to a solution for any reason, 
it is eliminated from consideration. This is the step where documentation 
and analysis are important— those who propose solutions must now justify 
them before the gi*oup. 

4. Make a decision. Solutions aw determined by consensus, not In- 
voting. Prospective solutions should be thoroughly discussed and analyzed 
to see if students and the teacher can live with them, at least on a tnal basis. 
Make sure everyone is genuinely satisfied with the solution. Writedown the 
solution and get everyone involved to sign it. 

5. Determine how to implement the solution. Ask students what is 
needed to get started, look at the issue of standards of performance, and 
decide who will do what and when as well as who will monitor these factors. 

(5. Assess the success of the solution. It is important to check on the 
effectiveness of the solution and to make necessary changes when it appears 
that it is not working. Additional meetings are a good way to revise 
solutions. 

As a teacher, you are an equal participant with si udents in classroom 
meetings. If you think you might not be able to live with the outcomes 
of this approach, you should use it with less important problems Hrst 
before using it for more important ones. Once you become comfortable 
with classroom meetings, you can use them to invoh'e students in 
developing non mandated classroom rules. 

In ordei* to conduct effective classroom meetings, vou must establish 
some gi'ound rules for taking part in a discussion Ubr example, being 
recognized before speaking, taking turns, keepingemot ions under control, 
presenting convincing arguments for solutions, respecting others' rights 
totheiropinions, avoiding namecallingand personal criticism ). You will 
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also need to develop other interpersonal skills suggested b}' Gordon 
(1974) such as active listening and the use of I-messages. 



EXERCISE 1: If you do not already use classroom 
meetings, how comfortable do you feel with the idea? 
Analyze your feelings and abilities with this approach by 
answering the following questions. 



How must I change n.y attitude if I use this approach?. 



What skills must I devolopif I useclassroom meetings? 



What traini ng must I give my students before we stai*t? 



!l 

j I WTiat support do I need from my pi'incipal? 



Peer Mediation 

Many conflicts arise in your class because of name-calhn^, gossip, 
prejudice, "dii'ty looks," and many other situations where students ''I'ub 
eachother the wronf^way." Often you or the counselor can step in to help 
resohe Uiese conflicts. HoweviM*, many ti»acliei's and schools are havin^^ 
success with enlisting students to help other students solve these 
intiM'personal problems (Johnson, Johnson, Dudley, & Burnett, 1992), 
Peer mediation uses student volunteei-s to h(*li) classmates resolve 
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conflicts. Some schools have experienced a significant decrease in 
suspensions and an increase in attendance and grades as a result of 
setting up a peer mediation pi'ograni. This approach has been particularly 
successful with helping students at risk identify with the school and 
reducing feelings of alienation (Koch, 1988). 

All students should be given an opportunity to volunteer to be a 
mediator. Students at risk and those with a history of discipline 
problems make some of the best mediators (Koch, 1988). However, not 
all students make good mediators, so it is necessary to screen them 
carefully and train them well. Before you let a student serve as a 
mediator, you must ensure that you have taught him or her how to 
( 1) create a relaxed, trusting, non-threatening atmosphere where the 
students with a conflict can vent their disagreements, make accusa- 
tions, and communicate directly with each other to reach a settle- 
ment; (2) listen sensitively, use neutral language, and offer options 
without becoming emotionally involved in the squabble: and (3 > make no 
judgmental, punitive, or coercive statements nor impose any sanctions 
(Koch, 1988: Cahill, 1989: Johnson et ah, 1992; Willis, 1993). 

In a mediation session, the mediators task is to help the two 
students answer three main questions: What happened? How do you 
feel about it? What would you like to see happen? Mendlei' ( 1992, p. 78 > 
ofTers a 10-step process as an example ofhow a mediation session might 
proceed. The mediator introduces himself or herself and then asks that 
each student: 

1. take a turn discussing what the other did that he resented, 
disliked, or made him feel angry; 
- 2 repeat what was said to ensure understanding; 
3. say what he likes about the other and what the other might 

like about him: 
•1. repeat what was said; 

0. tell what he wants the other to do that will solve the problem; 

H. repeat the other s demands: 

7 sa\ if he will do these desired things; 
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8. repeat what he is willing to do, as well as to listen to what the 
other is willing to do. nnd to reach an agreement: 

9, shake hands, sign a statement of the agreement; 

10. agree on a follow-up meeting to determine if the agi'eement is 
working. 

Peer mediation is appropriate for problems such as fighting, 
harassment, spreading rumors about another, poor sportsmanship, 
conflicts over property ownership, character slurs, jealousy, space 
encroachment, and the like. It is not a substitute for discipline, and it 
does not replace your authority or that of the school administration. It 
would not be approprinte for cases such as weapons possession, drug use, 
vandalism, or extreme violence and threats of bodily harm. These 
situations should be handled through normal discipline policies and 
procedures. 

Peer mediation advocates ( Koch. 1988; CahilK 1989; Johnson et al, 
1992; Willis. 1993; Rogers. 1994 ) agree that with about 15-20 hours of 
training, you can teach students as young as fourth graders to be peer 
mediators. They can work singly or in pairs, and mediation is effective 
with students in all grades. Agreements usually endure because the 
"antagonists" have worked hard to arrive at a settlement and each has 
a vested interest in the outcome. As with any program, peei' mediation 
will need supervision, constant monitoring to see if it is working, and 
continuous training and support for mediators 'see Resources). 

EXERCISE 2: Read additional information about peer 
mediation. Then discuss this approach with other teachers 
and your principal to determine how you might start a j 
schoolwide plan. ^ 
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Co atracting 

Contracting, sometimes called contingency contracting, helps you 
bring together the best elements of reinforcement theory and non- 
coercive student-teacher negotiations to resolve conflicts, reduce 
disruptive behavior, and improve student learning. A contract is a 
binding agreement between the student and teacher (and other parties 
in some cases) about expected behavior and consequences. It describes 
simply, dearly, and precisely what the sluderit will do and what the 
teacher will do within the context of a mutual agreement (Gage & 
Berliner, 1988). A contract is basically an ^'If/Then" agreement. If the 
student will do A in a certain way at a certain time to a certain degree 
under certain conditions, or will not do B in certain situations, then the 
teacher will do X, Y, or Z, 

One problem that you might have with using a contract is that 
participation is voluntary on the student's part; you can't force a student 
to enter into a contractual agreement. A contract is negotiable, and can 
be terminated by either party and renegotiated. How then can it be 
effective for solving conflicts? A contract will work only when you have 
control over reinforcers that the student will work for. If you are not in 
control uf the contingencies that affect the students behavior, then a 
contract is not going to work for you. You must be creative in discovering 
what those reinforcers are by getting to know the student well and by 
working with parents in setting up the contract. Often, parents must be 
willing to be a partner with you in applying consequences if contracting 
is to be successful. 

Htnnme, Csanyi, (ronzales, and Rechs ( 1970) recommended several 
tips for developing effi-ctive contracts with students. In order to 
understand these tips and to be successful with contracting, you must 
have a good grasp of the terminology and principles of reinforcement 
thtM)ry < behavior modification). 
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1. When you first develop a contract with a student, require and 
reward small and easy steps toward the final objective you are trying to 
achieve. This is the concept of shaping behavior by successive 
approximations. Too often, teachers make requirements fur a payoff too 
difficult. So no matter how strong the reinforcer or how often the teacher 
may be willing to give it, the student makes no progi'ess because the 
expectations are too high. For example, the teacher develops a contract 
with a student who is an incessant talker in class. The teacher agrees 
to let the student out of class ten minutes early on Friday if the student 
will not talk without permission during the week. Unfortunately, one 
incidence of talking will cause the student to lose the entire reinforcing 
consequence. A better approach is to give the student two minutes of 
lime on Friday for each day that the talking behavior is less than a 
certain level, say the frequency of the behavior the day before. The idea 
is to find an appropriate starting point where progress can be made and 
to gradually increase the expectations as the student gets better. 

2. Early in the contract situation, you should provide the payoff as 
soon as possible after the behavior and give the payoff frequently in small 
amounts. Later, you can wait for longer periods before giving the payoff. 

3. All payoffs to the student should be for accomplishment of a 
specific goal, not obedience to you as a person. You w^ant the student to 
learn that good things happen because the student has achieved a goal 
to which both of you have agreed. This lets the student feel empowered 
and responsible, not docile and dependent. 

4. You should give the payoff only a/3fer the student has accomplished 
the mutually-developed objectives. This is what is commonly called 
"Grandma s rule": First you work and then you play. This approach not 
only helps the student stay on trnck to achieving goals, hut it also helps 
develop good work habits that wil' 'lave long-term benefits. 

f). The contract must he fair and reasonable. That is, the payoff 
should be commensurate with the behavior we expect from the student. 
To ask the student to behave appropriately fur a month in order to receive 
five minutes free time t j read a hook of his or her choice is neither 
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reasonable nor fain and probably would have very little effect on his or 
her behavior. 

6. The terms of the contract must be clear so that the student knows 
exactly what is expected and what the payoff will be. Therefore, it is 
important that contracts be written in simple language and brief 
statements. It is helpful to have the student read the contract and 
explain it to you before it is put into effect. 

7. The contract must be honest. That is. once you have agreed to its 
terms, you are bound to carry it out. It is important, then, that you know- 
whet her or not you can deliver the payoffs before you a^reo to the 
conti'act. 

8. The contract must be positive. You can write contracts that state 
that something unpleasant will happen if the student fails to behave in 
a certain way. However, the student is more likely to improve behavior 
if there is a payoff for positive behavior than if there is punishment for 
negative behavior. 

I EXERCISE 3: Study this approach in more detail and try 
\ it with one or two of your students with whom you think i 

this would be successful. Make sure you know what 
I consequences these students find reinforcing. Also, it 
1 would be helpful to involve parents. 



Curwin and Mendler ( 11)88) reported that some teachers have had 
^ood success usin^ contracting with an entire class, a process they call 
social contracting. While some of the same principles for individual 
contracting^ apply for an entire class. Curwin and Mendler describe 
additional features of the social contract: 

1 . A sot of classroom principles to ^uide the development of rules 
lor behavioi'. These principles include the following": He respectful, be 
courteous, he prepared, treat others as you wish to l)e treated, and try 
youi' best at all times. 
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2. A set of rules which are behavioral expressions of these principles 
and which define what is and is not acceptable in the classroom. 
Specifically stated rules lead to predictability and an understanding of 
expectations. You can refer to the discussion on rules in the previous 
chapter for guidelines in establishing rules. 

3. A range of consequences for each rule. Consequences should be 
logical, positive as much as possible, and those over which the teacher 
has control. Again, refer to the discu.ssion of consequences in the section 
on rules in the previous chapter. 

4. Student involvement in the development of the social contract. 
This can be done in several ways. Students can develop rules for the 
teacher <for example, how long the teacher should take in grading 
homework assignments); they can develop rules for each other (for 
example, what to do when you want to borrow pencil or paper from 
another student); and they can vote on negotiable rules (for example, 
how to line up to go to lunch or assembly ). If you allow students to give 
input into rules, you must be willing to live by their decisions. Don't let 
them have a say in a rule if you don't feel comfortable enforcing it. 

5. A test on the elements of the cor tract. This will prevent students 
from saying they did not know what was expected of them. Students can 
take the test as many times as necessary U) pass, bui they cannot partake 
in payoffs until they pass. 

(1 Input from parents and school administrators. It is always a good 
idea to test your plan with parents and the principal. This step can often 
help you avoid grief later if something goes wrong. 

7. A plan to evaluate the effectiveness of the system. As with an 
individual cont ract plan, you need to monitor the social contract fretjuently 
an.d make changes when necessary. You can monitor student behavior 
to see if it is changing in the desired direction. You can also ask students 
to give you feedback about how things are working and what changes 
ne('d to be made so iho contract will work better. If you enter into a 
contracting p!*oces> with an experimeriial attitude and know that \"ou 
will need U) ma k(^ changes when things are not working, you will not feel 
the need to continue a flawed process .'^imply to save face. 
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I should caution you about a problem that might arise when you use 
social contracting. Peer pressure is one factor that makes social 
contracting work. Sometimes, this pressure becomes overly negative 
because students who behave appropriately and follow the rules become 
angry with those who do not. This might cause conflicts ai 1 disturbances 
in your class that you had not expected. If this happens, you can address 
the problem by using class meetings and peer mediation to relieve 
tension and resolve these conflicts. 



1 

EXERCISE 4: Study this approach in more detail and try 
it with one or two of your classes on p limited basis until 
you feel comfortable^ then expand it* As with individual 
contracting, be sure to involve parents and yotu* principal* 



Teaching Self- Regulation of Behavior 

I stated earlier that individual behavior is designed to produce good 
outcomes for the individual in question. There is nothing sinister or evil 
about this: it's just the way humans are designed to act. I also stated that 
the particular behaviors that one develops are primarily a matter of 
experience: that is, we learn to act in certain ways that we think will bring 
us good outcomes. As we grow older, we gain greater and gr'eater control 
over our behavior; that is, we can determine how wc are going to act in 
gi\'en situations. Sometimes, the way we act is good foi* us and for others 
as well. H()wevei\ scjmetimes we choose to act in ways that hurt others. 

A common sense view of self-control is choosing to act in certain ways 
for self-enhancement but not at the expense of someone else. Actually, we 
al () ?xercis(* self-conti'ol when we act i.i vvays that may cause other people 
harm. The iinpoi'tant point is that wo learn to lu^have: therefore, we can 
learn to be antisociril or prosocial. When I talk about self- re^^-ih^t ion of 
behavioi', 1 am describing the process by which we engage in more prosocial 
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than antisocial boha\'it)r. \Vc act in ways to accomplish the most foi* 
ourselves but in the most socially-acceptable and socially-productive 
manner. Since both ^ood and bad behavior is learned, we can teach 
students ways to act so they can meet theii' own needs and yet <^ain 
personal satisfaction in doin^good things for others. The key is to make 
sui'e individuals develop satisfaction by doing good things rather than 
bad things. 

One way to help students develop prosocial behavioi' is to teach them 
a process of self-regulation of their own behavior (Gag' & Berlinei\ 
19HH), This is the process of obsei'ving, judging, and applying 
consequences (either covei'tly or overtly ) to oui'own behavior in oi*der 
lo reach a goal. If you want students to learn this process: 

1. Teach students how to observe and monitor their cwn behavior. 
Help them Ix'come moi'e sensitive to what they do, when they do it, who 
is involved, and what happens as a result of their behavior. Teach them 
to keep records eithei' by charti ng tluMr behavioi" or keeping a journal. At 
first, you might nt»ed to keep a record and check on their nccuracy In- 
having them compni'e their recoixls w ith youi' own observations or those 
of another ol)ser\'er. 

2. Teach them how to judgt* their behavioi* against standaixis they 
develop or against those they havt^ learned fi*om others. As you help 
st intents w ith tliis jjai't of st»lf-regulat ion. \'ou will benefit from findings 
from social learning tlieoiy conctM*ning self-regulation of beha\'ior. 
Si udents who obsei*ve atlulls who st»t low criteria foi* their own b(4iavior 
ai*e likel> t( ) be high lyself-indulgeiU and self-approving for comparatively 
low achievementS"-bothaca(k»mieally and socially. Hyconti*ast.childrt»n 
who see adults st»t high criteria for th(Mr own behavior tend to do the 
same. Since students leai'ii some of the standards forjudgiiig their own 
behavioi* from teachers and other adults, we can exp^'ct low standards o^' 

' performance from cbildriM) ifw(»set low standards for ourselves. On the 
other hand, parents and ti^ach(»rs who set high staiidnrds can expect 
cliildren to adopt high ^^tnn(lar(ls. 

Students U»nd to adopt stringent performance* re(iuirements and to 
j-eward th(»msel\t»s sparingly when we set and consistently model high 
standards for ourselves. When w(» both practice and teach leniency, 
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children become satisfied with medioci'e pei'foi'mance and I'eward 
themseh^es foi' such attainment. Howevei*, we want to avoid setting 
standards that are too high as to he unattainable and discouraging to 
students. The key, then, is to match our standai-ds to the abilities and 
ages of our students and to adjust them upwards oi' downwai'ds when 
necessary, but to always challenge students to strive ihv better and 
better behavior. 

3. Teach students how to identify consequences and apply them to 
theii' own behavior. People who reward their own behavioi' achieve 
significantly highei' levels of performance than those who perform the 
same activities under instruction but l eceive no nMnfbi cement. who are 
rewarded noncontingently, or who monitor their own behavior and set 
goals for themselves but do not rewai'd theii* attainment ofgoals. People 
who punish themselves, particularly foi* behavioi' that they do not want 
to engage in. or for behavior that will be punished by others, can also 
modify theii' behavior. Students can reward or punish thetnselves in two 
ways: (^overtly by consciously talking to themselves and ovei'tly by 
arranging for tangible events that are either pleasant or unpleasant. 

Let students be invohcnl in setting up consequences: Teach them 
tei*minology for covert rewards/punishment. Let them decide on and 
obtain tangibles or work with you on other t\'pes of consequences. He 
sure that students undcM'stand that when they ai*e choosing consecjueiices, 
they must stay wubin the boundai ies of higher-level rules and policies. 

4. Step in onl\' to ser\ e as a consultant foi: helping students monitoi* 
their behavior, judge it. and apply consetjuences. Shift conti'ol to 
stud(MHs as soon as possibles 

! EXERCISE 5: Identify a student who has behaved | 
^ inappropriately and give him/her the ioinxi "Getting Con tix)l ol' | ' 

My Behavioi'^* which you will find in the Appendix. If the 
1 1 student is too young to read the questions or has difficulty 

reading them, you will want to assist. Ask the student to share j 
' answers with you, another student, or his/her pai*ents. 
I .. ,-. . . ! 
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Dealing With Difficult, Disruptive, and Violent Individuals 

• When the group and individual approaches mentioned above don't 
work for some students, you might find it helpful to use more conventional 
approaches. I have compiled the following suggestions from the research 
of Chernow and Chernow { 1981 ) and Wayson ( 1989), 

The student who constantly talks — 

• Keep a chair in an isolated pl?ce that you can get to easily for 
students who can't stop talking. 

• Ask the talker questions so he must pay attention; make the 
questions authentic and avoid sarcasm. 

• Use the icy stare technique unless the student is one who enjoys 
your attention. 

• Use nonverbal communication: stroll close to the student and 
move his chair slightly: do not interrupt the flow of the lesson. 

The openly defiant student — 

• If possible, ignore the first outburst: the student might drop this 
tactic if you do not become upset, 

• If the behavior persists or if it simply cannot be ignored, isolate 
the student and give him a chance to cool down in a non-pun it ivt* 
space, possibly an empty seat near \ 

• If possible, try not to interrupt the class k-sson to discipline the 
child. At the lirst opportunity, talk with the child privately while 
the rest of the class is working, 

• Insist 1 irmly but calmly that the behavior must stop. Stress the 
Ihct that it is the behavior, not the student, that offends you, 

• If the behavior stops, continui' with the rest of the l(»sson as if 
nothing has hapiiened. 

• Il'lbe student persists, it might be nc^'essary to i.solate hov in the 
{HMiu-ipal's ol'fice until y(Ui finish the class. 

• Later, attempt to determine the cause oi'tbe hebavioi* and then 
help the child deal \\ ilh the problem in a mort»acee|)lable maimer. 
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The student who cheats — 

• Make sure students are well-prepared for testj-'. 

• Have students compete with themselves: do not grade on the 
curve where a student's grade is dependent upon what everyone 
else does. 

• If you can prove that the student cheated without holding an 
inquisition, have a talk with the student and explain that he gets 
no credit for work when he cheats and cheating is stealing from 
himself For the first offense, give the student a chance to make 
up the work on his own time. 

• Make sure that the student understands that what she was doing 
constituted cheating, 

• Avoid humiliating the student in front of the whole class; this may 
stop the cheating, but it may cause other problems. 

• After the case is settled, consider it closed. Treat the student as 
you v/ould any other. 

• Announce all tests: avoid "pop" tests: give frequent tests to take 
tb.e pressure off students. 

77^^' student who refuses to work — 

• Make sure the work is not too hard for the student. If so, 
readjust objectives, give the student success with easier work, 
and gradually work up to that which is more difficult. 

• Provide incentives for completed work, and praise the student for 
any work that is done. 

The hyperactive student — 

• Provide as much structure as possible. Make cla ssroom rules and 
procedures consistent fi'om day to day imd avrnd surprises. 

• Minimi/.e distractions, avoid seating the student in the middle or 
[vdvk of tl.e room, and k(»ep the student auay from windows. 

• (\)upl(^ verbal messages with visual cues to reinforce the message. 
For example, if you tell the student to bi quiel, put y(/ur fingiM' 
ovej' your lips. 
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• Set up a quiet coi'ner in the room whore the student can go during 
brief periods during the day. 

The student who uses profanity or foul language — 

• Indicate calmly that the language used is improper in your 
classroom. 

• Don't insist on a public apology. 

• Don't take obscenity as a personal affront but as an offense 
against the class and the school. 

• Stop foul language as soon as it begins; use of this language can 
be as contagious as slang. 

The student who is aggressive and violent — Everyone in our 
schools today is concerned about violence. There might be times when 
you will be faced with fighting, a student under the influence of drugs or 
alcohol, a student threatening you, or a student carrying a weapon. I 
assume that your school has a specific set of policies and practices you are 
to follow in these cases. If not. you should talk with your principal about 
what you should do in these situations. 

You might want to follow some suggestions offered by Kadol and 
Follman (1993 1 to deal with students who fight or bring weapons to 
school. These tips are for situations that arise either in your classroom 
or at other places in school. 

Fighting: 

• If a fight breaks out. send a l eliable student to ihv office to 
summon assistance. 

• Speak loudly to let everyone know that the lighting should stop 
immediately. 

• Start giving orders and get noiiflghting students away from the 
commotion as quickly as possibl(>. 

• Call out the names of fighting students and let them kww you 
have ident ilied t hem. 

• If the fight is >erious or in\'o]ve> a wejipon. get help IVom other 
teachers - (Ion t try to be a hero. 
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• Afterseparatingstudonts, try to avoid usingfuither confrontational 
behavior yourself (e.g., don't point at students, make accusations, 
or corner them with their backs against the wall ). 

• Get students away from each other so they cannot make eye 
contact or make threats to each other. 

• Give students time to cool down and to talk in a cahn setting to 
gradually change the climate of the situation. 

• Once administrators have taken control of the situation, find a 
quiet time and place so you can relax and calm down. 

• Use the incident as a "teachable moment" with students who have 
been fighting and with other students to remind them of rules 
about fighting and alternatives to fighting. 

Student with a weapon: 

• Do not confront the student who has the weapon. 

• Stay calm and try to keep students calm. 

• If possible, notify school administrators or security personnel 
immediately. 



EXERCISE 6: Make a list of other behaviors not discussed 
above that you have difficulty with in your classroom. 
Read about and/or ask other teachers for positive ways to 
deal with these problems. Keep a "Difficult Behavior 
Str-^tegies" file. Write the type of behavior at the top of a 
note card and list successful approaches for dealing with that 
behavior on the card* 



Ineffective and Inefficient Discipline Practices 

It is important for you to kn')\v about a variety of management 
methods thrit have heen shown to work with studcMits at risk. It is also 
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portant for you to know what doesn't work so well with these students, 
e following list of ineffective management and discipline practices 
IS compiled from the research of Curwin ( 1992). Weber et a). ( 1983), 



• Scolding and lecturing. Most students have already heard it 
all before. Telling students what they should or should not do in 
a condemning tone of voice will turn them off to changing their 
behavior. 

• Sending students to the principal or assistant principal 
for minor offenses. This portrays you as weak and unable to 
handle the situation without help. It also increases the distance 
between you and students. You should bring in administrators 
only for serious cases. 

• Using sarcasm. This attempt at discipline will cause students 
to lose dignity and be humiliated. It will lead to power struggles 
and, eventually, counterattacks. Using sarcasm might make you 
feel better, 'out when you do it with students at risk you are just 
adding fuel to the fire. 

• Administering physical punishment. Research has shown 
that physical discipline is associated with increases in aggression, 
vandalism, and delinquency. It might possibly lead to depression 
and lowered self-esteem. Many states now forbid its use in schools. 

• Using school work such as writing as punishment. This 
associates punishment with an important academic skill and 
makes students dislike writing. 

• Using threats. If you have rational rules with realistic 
consequences, then it is unn(»cessary to issue a threat; just apply 
the consequences. Threats are often the substitute for a well- 
planned system of rules or the lack of courage on the part of the 
teacher lo administer the cons(H|Ut>nres of the rules that exist. 
Stutlents become sensitized to constant threats and often lose 
i espect for the teacher. 



and the Florida Department of Education (n.d.). 
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Using harsh reprimands. Positive corrective feedback about 
inappropriate behavior is necessary if students are to learn more 
appropriate behavior. However, a harsh reprimand is usually 
seen by students as very negative feedback. Research has shown 
that it is both ineffective and inefficient. 



EXERCISE 7: Do you believe that the approaches 
described in this section are ineffective and inefficient? 
What is your basis for your belief? 



For each of the behaviors descriix^d alM)V(\ tiiink of an opposite, 
positive approach you can use. 



1 1 
II 



In the next cha})t(M*. 1 desc!*il)e a numi)er ol" i"act{)rs necessary to 
develop a comprehensive, schoohvide disciplint' and nitUia^ement plan 

\'nv stlld(Mlts. 
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Chapter Eight 

ScHOOLwiDE Factors in Effective 
Student Management 



So far 1 have been talking directly to you as an individual about a 
variety of positive management approaches for use primarily in the 
classroom. All ofihese strategies will work if you are the only one using 
them in youi* school. However, they will work much bettei' when they are 
part of a comprehensive, schoolwide program of student management. 
After all, discipline is a schoolwide concern. Student management is too 
important to be left to chance and too great a burden to be shouldered by 
the individual teacher working alone in the classroom. Many behavior 
conflicts you face in your classroom are spillovers from outside that result 
fi'om a poorly-designed schoolwide management plan or the absence of one 
altogether. We must consider discipline as part of the school's curriculum. 
We must view it within the context of the goals of positive and productive 
interpersonal relationships and of life in a democratic society. So if you 
think your .school does not have a comprehensive student management 
and discipline plan, you can discuss this chapter wit h your administrator. 

In this chapter. I will describe common characteristics of schools with 
effective discipline and student management programs; offer tips on how 
your school can develop policies that establish a positive yet orderly 
climate where everyone feels secure and learning can take place; list the 
basic elements of a compi-ehensive schoolwide plan; and detail a number 
ofadditionalfact(u-sthat your school should consider foi-effective discipline. 

Common Characteristics of Schools 
With Effective Discipline 

From th(^ i-esults of an intensiv(» literature^ search and a suj'vey of 500 
schools, the Phi Delta Kappa C'onnnission on Discipline discoV(»retl the 
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following common characteristics ofschools with effective divScipline and 
student management programs (Wayson et al,, 1982): 

• A belief that discipline is developmental and that discipline is 
accomplished by incorporating it as part of the academic program; 

• A total school environment conducive to good discipline rather 
than adopting isolated practices to deal with disruptive behavior; 

• A belief that school is a place where staff and students come to 
work and to experience the success of doing something well; 

• A student-centered orientation; 

• A focus on the causes ofdiscipline problems I'ather than symptoms; 

• An emphasis on positive behaviors and the use of preventive 
measures rather than punitive actions to improve discipline; 

• A principal who plays a key leadership role; 

• C'ongruency between the principal's leadership style and the 
discipline philosophy and practices of the staff; 

• High expectations for students with a belief that students can 
succeed and a commitment to expend high amounts of energy to 
achieve that goal; 

• Teachers who hanclU* all ov in{)st oi'tlic routine discipline^ problems 
themselves; 

• Staff development on discipline philosophy, policies, and 
procedures: 

• Stronger-than-average ties with parents and community agencies; 

• An openness to critical review and evaluation from a wide variety 
of sch< '1 and community sources. 



EXERCISE 1: How does your school rate on each of the 
above factors? Using a scale of 0-5, with 5 being Excellent 
and 0 being Nonexistent, give your school a score for each 
factor. For any factor you give a low score, write a statement 
about what you might do to bring about improvement. 
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Developing School Policies That Promote 
Positive Student Management 



The following questions can guide your school staff in developing 



discipline and student management policies (Mendler, 1992, p. 118; 
Curwin, 1592. pp. 149-152): 

• Will policies work long term as well as solve the short-term 
problems? 

■ • Are policies "knee-jerk reactions" which deal with a symptom but 
never get to the cause of problems? 

• Are policies developed Ihrough a deliberative process? 

• Will policies teach students to be responsible? 

• Is character development the ultimate goal of discipline? 

• Do policies dignify or humiliate faculty and students? 

• Do policies encourage discipline practices such as paddling, writing 
names on the board, threatening students, and using sarcasm':^ 

• Are policies designed for the benefit of school staff at the expense 
of students? 

• Do policies protect educators fnmi complainers, critics, and others 
who have their own agendas for what happens in school rather 
than to improve education for students? 

• Do policies ensure that all students, regardless of their cultural 
background, sex, and individual characteristics, are treated 
without prejudgment or condescending, limiting expectations? 



EXERCISE 2: Evaluate the discipline and student 
management policies of your school and district in light 
of these questions. Discuss your evaluation with other 
teachers and your principal. 



I — 
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Elements of a Comprehensive Schoolwide Plan 

These policy questions can help your school in designing a school wide 
management and discipline plan that should include at least the following 
seven components: 

1. Participation by teachers, administrators, students, parents, and 
community leaders in designing and monitoring the plan. 

2. A statement of the purposes and goals of discipline and student 
management in your school. This statement should be related to the 
overall school philosophy as well as relevant district, state, and federal 
policies. This statement should make it clear that discipline is a basic 
part of the school curriculum and should contribute to successful learning 
by all students. 

3. An enumeration of student and school staff behaviors that are 
necessary and acceptable in meeting these goals as well as those 
behaviors that are unnecessary and unacceptable. 

4. A set of practices, strategies, and approaches that will enhance 
positive discipline and management. This will necessitate an evaluation 
of the usefulness of existing discipline policies and practices for achieving 
the goals of your school and new ones that must be adopted. 

5. A communication system to inform all interested and involved 
parties of the goals, policies, and practices. 

6. A feedback system to determine if and how well the plan is 
working. This component will involve decisions about who will give 
input into the feedback system, how input will be obtained, and how it 
will he reported. 

7. A correction system for changing the program. This will involve 
decisions about how you can change ineffective and damaging practices 
and develop new ones as well as who will make changes and when they 
can be made. 
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EXERCISE 3: Does your school have a plan that includes 
these seven components? If not, which ones are missing? 
Dis« 3USS your findings with oth^r teachers and your principal. 



Additional Factors for Consideration 



In order to develop a comprehensive, effective schoolwide discipline 
and student management program, your school can address several other 
areas that impact directly on student behavior. These mclude the 
instructional program, expectations for student behavior, the physical 
school envii'onment, the psychological climate, counseling and guidance, 
extracurricular and social activities, helping and service-learning activi- 
ties, close home/school connections, multicultural awareness, out-of-class 
supervision, alternatives to suspension, elimination of corporal punish- 
ment* aggression replacement training, dealing with violence, and the 
"comfort pair." 

Instructional program. Your school can provide a challenging, 
relevant, supportive instructional program for all students. Research 
overwhelmingly confirms what most of us learned from experience: 
When students are learning, they are likely to he orderly (Weber et al., 
11)81] I. We must not make the common mistake ol'helioving that or(l(»r 
by itself will produce learning. Students can be orderly and not learn 
anything. So good discipline produces learning, notjust order. Students 
come to school to learn. Curriculum and instructional goals must be 
worthwhile and attainable for students. If not, then students' energies 
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and effons will be directed elsewhere, often in the form of inappropiiate 
and disrupl.ive behavior. We can see, therefore, that curriculum and 
instruction can actually be the causes of diwscipline problems. Trying to 
produce order within a weak instructional program is a losing proposition. 

Active, aathentic, real-life, hands-on, experiential, accelerated 
learning is often more effective for students at risk than traditional 
approaches such as listening to lectures, reading-the-chapter-and- 
answering-the-questions-at-the-end, and marking ditto sheets in seat- 
work ( Brandt, 1 992; Harmin, 1994 ). VVayson et al . ( 1982, pp. 51 -52 ) offer 
some suggestions about how your school can impro\'e its curriculum and 
instruction practices so as to decrease the probability that they will 
cause discipline problems: 

• Develop curriculum that appeals to a wide range of student 
interests and meets specific academic deficiencies. 

• Add courses and activities to eni'ich the curriculum. 

• Stress both basic skills and higher academic goals. 

• Provide tutoring for students having academic difficulty. 

• Use a variety of grouping techniques to meet the needs of students 
and faculty. 

• Pi'ovide training for faculty and staffon how to develop curriculum, 
improve instruction, and obtain school and community resources. 

• Systematically evaluate academic programs and solve problems 
early. 

We can't improve our instructional programs without addressing 
the issues of tracking and grouping and retention of students in grade, 
Res(>arch(M's ( Braddock, 1 990; (lamaron. 1992 ) have found that tracking 
and ability grouping do not increase overall achievement in school. 
Although these practices have positive efTects for achievement among 
Asian-American subgroups and some high achieving majority students, 
long-term trends show negative implications even for these students. 
Fiu'thermore. trackingand ability grouping have serious negative effects 
on the achievement of African-American, Hispanic, and American Indian 
subgroups. A number of educators and researchers are advocating that 
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schools begin a process of "untracking" (Wheclock, 1992) and organize 
curriculum and instruction so as to improve learning for all students 
(O'Neil, 1992). Alternatives to rigid tracking and grouping by ability 
include cooperati\e learning, flexible grouping within classes, and 
multiclass gi'ouping( Braddock, 1990 ) as well as a nongraded instructional 
program (Pavan. 1992). 

Researchers have also shown that retaining students in grade can 
have strong negative effects on achievement, self-concept, attendance, 
and social adjustment (Smith & Shepard. 1987; Gampert & Opperman. 
1988; Shepherd & Smith. 1989; Holmes. 1989; Morris. 1990; Meisels & 
Liaw, 1991). Retention has also been identified as one of the most 
reliable predictors of students dropping out of school (Hess. 1987; 
Grissom & Shepard. 1989). Some people worry that the only alternative 
to retention is social promotion. However, there are a number of 
alternatives to holding students back. Some simple approaches include 
setting up tutoring and mentoring programs; providing extra help to 
students after school, on weekends, and at night; using computers foi' 
initial and i*emedial insti'uction; and promoting potential retainees to 
the next grade and providing intense remediation for them. More long- 
term approaches include setting up a nongraded. continuous progress 
system; providing incentives to schools with lov; retention and high 
achievement levels; and replacing the Carnegie Unit in high school with 
a more competency-based system for graduation (Hamby. 1994). 

Expectations. Your schoi.l can set high expectations and all school 
staff can serve as good role models. When the adults in school set low 
standards of performance for students, they can expect students to 
behave at the level of low standards. When they set high standards, they 
can expect students to behave at the level of high standards (Gage & 
Berliner, 19H8). Many poor and disadvantaged students are at risk of 
school failure. Knapp, TurnhuU. and Shields ( 1990) remind us: **Disad- 
vantaged children ai'e capable oi'much morrthan we typically retjuii'e of 
them. If they are to fulfill their potential, we must adopt practices that 
reflect this higher expectation" (p. 4 >. 

Physical school environment. Your school can provide physical 
laeilities and grounds that are sale, attractive, and well-maintanied. 
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The aj^o oflhc facility is not the most important coni^ideralion. Students 
can be comfortable in and feel pnaid of their school regardless ofthe age 
of the building (Kuykendall. 1992). However, all school personnel must 
make certain that dangerous and hazardous conditions are eliminated. 
Roofs should keep out the rain, heating and cooling plants should work 
properly, lights should provide sufficient lamination, restrooms should 
be clean, toilets should flush, locker doors should lock, window glass 
should be intact, and gym and playground equipment should work 
properly. Walkways and driveways must be controlled sufficiently to 
avoid accidents. Grounds should be clean and. when possible, green 
areas (grass, trees, and plants) should he provided. 

Your school can also provide for the physical safety of students and 
school staff. Kveiy effort must be made 1 o protect students and staff from 
violence. Your school should not tolerate criminal acts on the part of 
stud(»nts. The administration can work with law enforcement agencies 
to develop policies and piocedures for dealing with disruptions qufckly 
and efficiently. Law enforcement oi'llcers and social ser\ice agents 
should be invited to school as speakers, consultants, and mentors for 
students. Your school cannot allow drug dealers or students who have 
been suspended oi' c»\pellcd lo disrupt school or harm students cn' 
tc»achers. 

Psychological climate. Your school can provide* a psychologically 
sale school climate, ^hlny discipline problems are caused In* the way we 
operate schools and classrooms and how we treat students. Kven when 
we don't cause the problems, many school policies and classroom practices 
(exacerbate these problems and make keeping order much more diHlcult. 
Your school will have a more positive psychological atmosphere if 
administi-ators, teacluM's. and othei* school staff practice the principles 
of discipline, self-control, and character education they are trying to 
teach to students. Students are more* lik(»ly to behave appropriately if 
your sch(»ol (l(»-^igns studiMil managcMnent p(»licies and practices to make 
(»\ ery sUkUmU feel wanted and to encourage achie\'enKMit, good l)eha\'ior. 
and i)articipation in school functions. Students who le(»l tlnwhelongand 
who identify with the* school ar(» not going to cause* disruptions, engagi* 
in \ iolencc*. cut school, and caust» \ andalism. 
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Counseling and guidance. Your school can have an inlensivc and 
extensive counrielinfx and guidance prop*am (Hamby. 1992b). (\)unseling 
is sometimes the ^iuo that keeps students at risk connected to school. 
Therefore, counselinj^ must occur when and wheiv students need it. Th(^ 
typeofcou use ling needed by students at I'iskgoes well beyond simple course 
planning and routine testing. It includes help with personal problem 
resolution, self-concept and self-esteem development, social relations skill 
training, and. in high school, educational and careei* planning. 

Just as with instructional appi'oaches. you need a wide range oi' 
counseling ari-angements inv students at risk including (1) planned, 
regiilai'ly-scheduled group coun.sding; (2) planned and unplanned indi- 
vidual counseling; and (3) spt)ntaneous. ci*isis intervention. Counseling 
with students at risk is lal)or-intensive; it is not a one-person opei*alion. 
Unfoi'tunately. financial and logistic const i*aints usually make it impossi- 
ble^ for a school to employ enough trained professionals to provide all the 
counseling sei'vices needed by students at i*isk. Therefore, your school 
can adopt the "emergency room" concept i*ather than the "general 
practitioner" approach to counse ling. Such a strategy makes it j-)ossil)le to 
complement your pi'ofessional counselors with a support system of para- 
professionals, mentors, parents, students, human service agency n^prc- 
sentatives. classroom teachei's. and othei* school staff. A trained counselor 
is needed to cooi dinate this approach. Howevei . others may assume many 
of the roles and duties traditionally assigned to Cdunselors which go 
undone for lack of lime. 

Some schools ha\e had success with peei* counseling i Flax. 199()>. 
Trained volunteei's work one-on-one with fellow .students whoare lonely, 
troubled, oi* need .some extra academic helj) Peer counseloi's don't give 
advice; I'ather, they listen, paraphrase, explore options, and refer peers 
to adult counsellors. The i*ationale behind this approach is that students 
ai*e moiv likel.\ to talk to (ithei- stutlents about theii* probliMus than they 
are to teacher.-^ or counseloi's. Von ceunisclor^ arc nol a >ub>litute for 
adult counseling, but they can complenu'nt the woi-k of adults. The ke.v 
to pecM* counseling is tothoroughl\ t rain volunt(vi*s and prov ide constant 
su|)ervision and follow-u|). PtHMH'ounseloi's can also ser\'e t ut(n*s. lead 
gi-oup discussions on vouth pi'oblems. and take part u\ new student 
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orientations. The basic differences between peei' counselors and peer 
mediators are the purpose of the activity and the content of training. 

Extracurricular and social activities. You can improve discipline 
in your school by involving all students in extracurricular activities and 
school-sponsored social events. We sometimes assume that students at 
risk who don t succeed very well in academics make up for it by joining 
clubs. Actually, one of the distinguishing factors of many students at 
risk is that they are noticeably absent from club meetings and other 
school social events. Kuykendall (1992) believes that because some 
.students at risk don't feel comfortable in or don't qualify to join the 
regular clubs in school, we should organize clnbs to which they can 
belong. She suggests the Comedy Club for class clowns; a Rappers 
Forum foi* poets and rappers; a "New You" Club for students whose 
strengths are in personal adornment, style, and cosmetology; and an 
.'^ rtists Alley for .-students who have special .skills in art. 

You can help students learn many of the pcr.sonal and social .skills 
they need for positive interpersonal relations and general pi'osocial 
behaviors by involving them in social activities with peers, teachers, 
mentors, and parents. Students can have fun, develop friendships, learn 
shared goals, and improve .self-esteem in activities such as: 

• Outdoor sports, dances, food fairs, and car washes; 

• "Ropes courses," *'trust walks," and other personal and social 
awareness activities; 

• Dinners, awards banquets, and picnics where studentsget together 
with teachers, administrators, parents, mentors, and others from 
the community. This is especially effective as part of an incentive 
program foi* appropriate student behavior ( Hamby, 19921)). 

Helping and service-learning activities, Yom school can give 
students opportunities to develop caring attitudes and prosociai behav- 
iors by involving them in activities where they help others. These can be 
simple homei'oom and school chores such as letting students do routine 
classroom duties, provide tutoring, and conduct clean-up and beaut ifica- 
tion projects. Students can serve as cross-age buddies, whereby oIcUm' 
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students help younger students with such activities as craft projects and 
playground games. Older buddies also can make the younger students 
feel more comfortable at school (Nucci, 1989>. 

Service learning is a more involved experience where students are 
engaged in "significant, well-planned, and genuine service" in the 
community such as conducting recycling projects, highway clean-ups. 
and service at convalescent hospitals (Duckenfield and Swanson, 1992). 

Service learning works best when it is integrated into the academic 
curriculum. The essential components of service learning are: 

• Preparation, where students identify and analyze a problem, 
select and plan a project, and engage in training related to the 
tasks they must perform; 

• Action, where students perform direct service to people, indirect 
service such as channeling resources to a problem h-ai sing money ), 
and civic service where students might raise awareness of a 
community problem or develop a petition to get elected officials to 
take some action; 

• Reflection, where students have an opportunity to think critically 
about thcMr service, read and write about it, and discuss it with 
other students and the teacher. This component makes service 
learning a legitimate academic activity by improving students' 
learning skills and enriching I heir knowledge and understanding 
of subject matter related to their service. 

Duckenfield and Swanson (1992i believe that service learning 
promotes "personal, social and intellectual growth, as well as civic 
responsibility and career exploration" fp. 7 i. Since these are also goals 
of a comprehensive discipline plan, service learning can complement 
otiier classroom and school proactive approaches to student management. 

Close home/school vonnertions. Your school can develop close 
iiome/school connections. This does not mean that parents must always 
come to the school. There are a number of ways to get parents involved 
(Ilamby, inf)2a): 
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• Keep ihem informed of the goals and procedures of the discipline 
plan through regular newsletters mailed to the home. 

• Involve them in special functions such as awards ceremonies, 
picnics, talent shows, and job fairs. 

• Contact parents in person when feasible, by visit or phone, rather 
than by letter. 

• Conduct monthly meetings where you present some aspect of the 
discipline program. 

• Provide workshops to teach parents hovv to help their children 
with school work and how to leach them prosocial behavior. 

• Hold meetings at places other than the school when it is more 
convenient for parents. 

• Hold meetings and parent-teacher conferences at varying times 
during the day to accommodate parents with schedules that differ 
from that of the school. 

One key is to communicate information about what students are 
doing that is positive as v/ell as negative. Many parents hear from the 
school only when there is a problem with their child. 

Multicultural awareness. Your school can enhance its chances of 
developing an effective discipline and student management plan by 
raising the awareness of students and staff to several multicultural 
issues. Although we can agree with Banks (199.'^) that multicultural 
education is not "an entitlement program and curriculum movement for 
African -Americans. Hispanics. the poor, women, and other victimized 
groups," we will be more successful to the degree that we consider the 
unique needs of these diverse groups. 

Kuykendall ' 1992) believes that we should rethink the concept of an 
"orderly environment" in light of learning slyli^s research that tells us 
that students from certain subcultures need more activity, movement, 
and sharingduriiigsome learning experiences. Therefore, "order" might 
be defined as that which fosters sludcmt motivation. She also cautions 
that we should avoid school policy and rules that punish students (or 
cultural habits. Rather, we should try to convey to students that school 
success will not retjuire a rejection of their home or family culture. 
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Curwin and Mendler ( 1988) believe that while it is not necessary for 
the teacher to learn to speak the language of every non-native ch ii d i n the 
classroom.it is necessary for the teacher to understand something of the 
culture of each child. For example, some students use language and 
physical mannerisms to express their ' "oolness/* If teachers understand 
this language and these mannerisms, they can arrange for them to be 
expressed in positive ways. Teachers can also help themselves by 
understanding that different cultures have different comfortable distances 
for pi-o^imity and eye contact. 

Wayson ( 1989) believes that most poor students, regardless of race 
or geographical area, speak differently from children with a mi ddle-class 
background. He suggests, therefore, that we respect a student s language, 
culture, and values while teaching an alternative language to be used in 
the common culture. Since students cannot reject the language of their 
culture without rejecting everyone and everything they love, an attack 
on a person s language is an attack on the person. He believes that 
anyone whose language is constantly corrected or ridiculed will respond 
with frustration and hostility which will lead to discipline problems. 

Banks (1993) believes that multicultural education is much more 
complex than we have thought. He suggests that it "is not an etlmic- or 
gendcM'-specific movement...." but rather one "designed to empower all 
studi its to become knowledgeable, caring, and active citizens in a 
deeply troubled and ethnically polarized nation and world" ip. 23'. 
Within this framework, then, I would suggest that we follow Wayson's 
suggestion: "Effective teachers develop skills to discern iho positive 
strengths of other cultures and to emphasize those strengths in the 
educational process" 1 1989. p. 38). I would only suggest that we change 
Wayson's phiase *'other cultures'* to '*all cultures." 

Out'of-cl ass supervision. Your school can have an ongoing s\ -;teni 
of supervision and monitoring. We know that the key to any classroom 
management plan is the tcache!*. but who is responsible^ for students 
when they are not in the classroom? Although this is an issue that is 
often neglected when we talk about discipline* and student management, 
it is a serious issiu*. and ouv your school should address if you want a 
compi*ehensive program in the school. Administrators often assume 
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that teachei's will supei'viso students when they are not in class, and this 
may be the case in elementary schools where students ai'e with one 
teacher for most of the day. In upper grades, where students may change 
classes half a dozen times a day and eat lunch unsupei'vised, addressing 
the issue of who is i-esponsible is moi'e difficult. Teachers often feel that 
administrators should monitoi* students when they are not in class. In 
i*eality, however, few schools have the personnel to adequately monitor 
all students rt all times when they ai'e out of the classroom. We can 
establish all the rules we want for how students should behave outside 
of class, but. without adequate supervision, we will probably have to 
trust students to follow the rules. One option is to devote school time to 
meetings with students and discuss this issue and encoui'age responsible 
behavior on their part. Then use available school staff to supervise 
troulile spots. 

Alternatives to suspension. Your school can seek alternatives to 
oul-of-school suspension foi* minor offenses. Minority students ai'e 
suspendt^d more often and for moi'e minor offenses than are othei' students 
(Johnston. 1988 1. Many schools have found that after-school and Saturday 
pi'ograins are helpful, but in-school suspension, when used effectively, 
may be the best alternative to out-of-school suspension. 

An eifective in-school susptnisionUSS i program requires the following 
as a minimum (Johnston. 1988: Florida Depailment of Education, n.cl.n 

• A rehabilitative focus aimed at identifying and coi'recting 
underlying problems thi'ough tutoring, struct ui*ecl lessons, and 
counseling: 

• Input from faculty, staff, and |)arents in planning and 
inipl(Mnenting the program: 

• Orientation of faculty and administrators to the program's 
philosophy, objectives, and strategies: 

• ISS rules and procedures which are clearly defined and 
communirat(»(l to faculty and students: 

• Full-time, (jualified. well-trained, paid staff members with 
the desire and ability to work with students with behavior 
problems: 
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• A space t)l' adoquato si/.r for study canvls, work areas, and 
materials: 

• A systematic record-ktn^pin^ system to help monitor student 
pi'ogi'ess and to ensure the accurate* evaluation of tin* pi'o<?ram; 

• The opportunity foi* studtMits to complete regular class 
assignments for credit without acadcMnic ptMialty and to rccci\ (» 
tutoi'ial help; 

• Follow-up fbi' studcMifs thi'ough communication to jDai'cnts and 
teachors; 

• Kxtensive counsel in^^ suited to the slud(Mit's academic and 
hehavioi'al prohloms; 

• Altornative discipline plans lor chronic offenders and those who 
I'efust^ to comply with JSS rules; 

• A limit {)n the numher of times a student can hv refei'ivd to ISS 
in a stMnester or school >'eai'. 

I'nlbrtunately. in-school susptMision oft(*n do(*s riot I'cnluce out-of- 
school suspensions, hut h(*com('S mei't»l\ a (lc»t(MUion centcM' for minor 
offenses and a holding pen foi' students thai leachcM-s don't want to deal 
with in their classes. In-school suspension is not appropriate for all 
offenses and should not h(^ tlu^ first l(*vel of discipline foi" minor l)ehavior 
pr()l)lems. Rather, it should he part of the schoolwide plan along with 
othiM' approaches and strategies. Kurthermoiv. sometimes it hecomes 
necessary to suspend or expel a student. When this happens, it is more 
effectiv e ifyour school r(*fei*s the* case to a social agency for ti'eatment and 
follow-up. 

Elimination of corporal punishment. Your school can evaluate 
the use of corporal punishment, and, if it is not already forhicklen by state 
l[iw or distinct policy, determine if it. should (eliminated as a discipline 
technique. Although many states have hanncKl the use of coi'poral 
punishment in school, it is still usc*(l in many others. Opponents of 
corf)oral punishment ai'gue that when adults physically punish students. 
the\ mod(»l aggressive hehavior and make stu(lc*nts more lik(*ly to use 
physical aggression to soU'e conflicts. Proponents contend that corpoi'al 
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punishment is one of the last techniques left to them to keep order in 
vschool. Ifyour school continues to use corporal punishment. I would offer 
four observations: 

1. Administratoi's should ensure that all incidences of coi'poi^al 
punishment follow Supreme Court rulinj.>sand state and district policies 
govern int^ its use. 

2. Accurate records should he kept to see what effect corporal 
punishment is havin<^- on students on whom it is used. Reinforcement 
theory tells us that a consequence is defined by the effect it has on future 
occurrences of a behavior. If you find that the same students are being 
paddled ovei' and t)ver for the same oflense. you can i)e certain that 
paddling is not punishment because it is not affecting student behavior. 

t]. Hecoi'ds sht)uld also be kept to make sure this appi'oach is not 
being used excessi\'el\' on minorities and poor childi'en. 

4. We would probably be wise to heed the warning of Weber et al. 
( 19H3> when they tell us: "Research findings are ck'ar in suggesting that 
corporal punishment is a managei*ial strategy that has far more disad- 
vantages than advantages" (pp. 34-35). 

Aggression replacement training. Your school can reduce the 
amount of aggressive behavior directed toward teachei's and students. 
Actsofaggression toward individualsandpro])i'rty in school haveinci'east^d 
at an alarming rate in the past 20 years, ospocially in the elementary 
school. You and othor teachers in your school may be suffei'ing from what 
(Goldstein calls the '"battered teachei*syndi*ome': a combination of stress 
r'eactions including anxiety, depression, disturbod sleep, headaches. 
elevat(*d blood pressui(\ and eating disorders" ( 1992. p. 5). (toldstein 
( I9<S8) believes that aggression is leai-ned. Aggressive students have a 
history of expei-ientrs with iiggression; they have been abused antl have 
heen reinforced for theii* own aggressive l)ehavior. They also show 
serious deflci(Micies in pi*()social skillsof inteipei sonal relat ions, planning, 
and aggression management. 

Aggre.ssion Replacem(»nt Training! ART i is de.' igned to help students 
l(»arn the skills iiecessary to cent rol t heir angei* and aggression and use 
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alternative behaviors that will lead to more positive outcomes, both in 
terms of meeting the students' needs and avoiding damage to others 
(Goldstein, Click, Reiner, Zimmerman, Coultry, & Gold, 1986). ART is 
usually conducted with groups ofsix to eight students who have histories 
of aggression and who have similar deficiencies in desii-ed prosocial 
competencies. ART has three basic components, each with a specific set 
of curriculum objectives and activities. 

The first component is Structured Learning Training which teaches 
students positive behaviors as alternatives to aggression. Each skill is 
taught through a four-step process: (1) modeling, where an expert 
demonstrates the desii-ed behaviors: (2» role playing, where the trainer 
guides students thi'ough rehearsal of the desired behaviors; 
performance feedback, where the Irainei* provides praise, reinstruction. 
and related feedback on how well student.^' perfbi'mance matched the 
model's portrayal of the behavior: and (4i transfer training, where the 
trainer encourages students to engage in a series of act i\'itie^ to increase 
the chances that they will use the behaviors in other settings at school, 
home, and the community. Ti'ansfei- is extremely impoi'tant if w(» want 
students to appl\- what they learn in t raining settings. Gold.^tein et al. 
1 1.986) found that moi^t students could learn the skills but did not always 
use them once they were confronted with real-life situations. They often 
let their emotions override their knowledge about what they should do 
in their n^lationships with others. 

The second component. Anger (\)ntn)l Training, was designed to 
enhance transfer by helping students learn what not to do in anger- 
instigating situations so they would be more likely to engage in more 
positive behas ior. This component helps students recognize the"triggeri^" 
which cause them to get angry and provides them with a variety of skills 
on how to stay calm (such as deep breathing, backward counting, and 
pleasant imagery). The trainer takes students through the same four 
steps as those for learning pi-osocial beha\'it)rs. 

Tbetbirdstepin AKTisMoi-al Kducation. Tlieti-ainer u.^es Kohlbei-g's 
morahlilenmiasin a variety of'group arrangements to challenge the moral 
thinking {)f .students. (Goldstein et al. ( UlSbi believe that this approach 
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gives students a framework within which to view their development of 
prosocial behaviors and avoidance of anli-social ones, 

Goldstein (1988) contends that this approach works better when all 
school faculty and staff understand its purpose and components so they 
can encourage and reinforce students in real-life situations outside the 
training sessions. This requires some in-service training so staff can 
become familiar with the program and ways to cooperate with the trainer 
to enhance student learning and application skills. 

Developing a plan to deal with violence in school. Every school 
should have a well-developed plan for dealing with student violence and 
other incidents that might threaten the safety of students and stafT 
(Kadel & Follnian. 1993). This plan should be developed by a Crisis 
Management Team made up of teachers, administrators, students, 
counselors, bus drivers, security personnel as well as parents, school 
district office personnel, law enforcement officers, and health and 
human services representatives. The Crisis Management Team should 
establish specific procedures for all personnel about what to do in a 
situation involving violence or the threat of violence including: 

• how students, teachers, administrators, law enforcement offi- 
cials, parents, the media, and other interested parties are to com- 
municate with each other in the event of a crisis: 

• ways students, teachers, administrators, and other school staff 
are to respond to acts of' violence; 

• ways to aid victims in recovering from acts of violence; 

• how to report violent incidents; 

• ways to enforce a code of conduct, including what to do with 
students who coniinit serious acts of violence and those \sh() 
engage in less serious acts; 

• ways to prevent school violence by creating a safe school environ- 
ment, teachini^ nonviolence* and altci'nat ives to violence, involv- 
ingand educat inj: parents and the coninumity. and collaborating 
with other professionals. 
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It is extremely important that everyone in the school know what to 
do in case of a violent incident. Therefore, early in the school year, 
meetings should be held to inform students and school staff about 
policies and procedures that have been developed. Also, every means 
possible should be used to inform parents and seek their cooperation in 
dealing with violence in the school. Principals should enlist law en- 
forcement officials and other service agency personnel to meet with and 
instruct faculty and staff in ways to deal with students who fight or 
brandish weapons in school. 

The com fort pair. Your school can develop a discipline and student 
management plan that is more positive than negative. All students, but 
especially those at risk, tend to respond to warm, personal treatment by 
teachers and other adults much more readily than they do to punishment 
or negative reinforcement. Life is not all positive, however, and it is 
foolish to think that there are never negative consequences to our 
behavior — punishment is sometimes necessary. When we are setting up 
rule systems and consequences, however, we should remember a concept 
called the "comfort pair." That is, when we must punish a behavior, we 
should look for an incompatible, positive behavior to model or to suggest 
and reinforce when it occurs. For example, if a school is going to have a 
system of demerits, it shouldalsoincludemerits with which students can 
redeem demerits or use to obtain other reinforcers the school has 
established. The key is to balance the positive and negative apDi'oaches 
that work and toeliminate altogether those approaches that are destructive 
to students' psychological well-being and which don't work anyway. 
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EXERCISE 4; Do you agree that each of these schoolwide 
factors is an important consideration for developing a 
comprehensive student discipline and management 
program? If not, why not? 



Are there other schoolwide factors that I did not include that you 
think should be considered? What are thev? 



Chapter Nine 



A Final Word 



I hope you have enjoyed our talk as much as I, I've tried to talk 
straight with you about discipline with students at risk. Before we part, 
I want to review sevei'al important points, 

1, You can make a difference in the lives of youi' students by the 
approaches you take to discipline and .student management. You are the 
adult in the classroom, and you have both the responsibility and the 
opportunity to h(»lp your students develop the self-control, self-confidence, 
and self-reliance necessary foi* them to become pi'oductive citi/ens and 
happy individuals. 

2. To be a good disciplinarian and manager of students, you must 
examine y{)in* beliefs, values, and behaviors and make suiv they are 
consistent with research. If you want to be effective with the diverse 
population of students in scho{)l today, not {)nly must you hold cei'tain 
beliefs and \'alues about young people and their education: you must 
manifest thes(» beliefs and values in the waysy{)u int(M'act with and t reat 
them. 

8. You w ill be a moi*e el'fect ive t(*a(*her and classroom manager if you 
understand what moti\'atesstudentsandincorp{)ratetbat understanding 
intoyour instruction and interpersonal relations with st udents. Humans 
are always motivated to adapt life in ch'cUm* to suia i\'(» j)hysically and 
psychologically by placing value on the c()nse(]uences of thei?' behavior. 
If you know what stud(»ntspe]*C(MV(»as enhancingor thi*(»atening, you are 
in a bett(»r |)osition to help th(»m develop sell-c{)ntrol and com])etence to 
deal with life. 

1. A di.sciplined person will jjo.sses^ at least six cliai*actoiistics: 
Competetice. conficU^nce. conunitnient. coop(»rat ion. control, and charac- 
ter. The development of these chai'act(»ristics can serve as goals foi-youi* 
discijiliiu* and cla."^sroom managemeitt plan. In ord(»r to dev(»lo]) these* 
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characteristics, you will need rules and guidelines for the fbllowinj; 
specific purposes: ( 1 ) ensure safety, (2) facilitate instruction and learn- 
inf?, (3) increase and maintain efficiency in classroom and school opera- 
tions, (4) encourage , social harmony and unity, (5) protect individual's 
rights in their person and property, and (6) enhance individual growth 
and development, Character education can serve as the framework 
within which to view all aspects of discipline and student management. 
The ultimate outcome of all discipline is personal character. Character 
is more than the simple distinguishing features or behaviors of a person. 
It includes moral and ethical strength, integrity, and fortitude. Charac- 
ter represents the best a person can be, both as an individual and as a 
member of society, 

5. As a classroom teacher, you work mostly with groups of students 
and spend most of your time establishing and maintaining an environment 
in which groups can work in an orderly, effective, and efficient manner. 
You also must deal with those students whose behavior interferes with 
the group or their own learning as individuals. How well you keep the 
group progressing toward its goals while meeting the needs of individuals 
is the ultimate mark of your success in discipline and classroom 
management. 

6. You can greatly increase your chances of success if you are 
proactive in discipline. Planning, variety, and fiexibility are the keys to 
being proactive. Anticipate problems ahead of time and plan in such a 
way as to avoid or minimize them, develop a wide array of techniques and 
approaches, and be willing to change when an approach is not working. 
You can be proactive in the way you organize your classroom, develop 
and enforce rules, exhibit sensitivity to group processes and behaviors, 
oinploy stress management with your students and for yourself, and 
provide your students with opportunities to develop resiliency. 

7. Regardless of how well you plan, problems and conflicts will arise 
and you must be capable ofreacting to them in a positive way. Classroom 
meetings, peer mediation, contracting, and self- regulation of behavior 
are promising approaches to resolving conflicts and dealing with some 
types of individual problems. Some traditional ways for dealing with the 
difficult and disruptive student are effective. However, methods such as 
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scolding and lecturing, sending students to the office for minor offenses, 
using sarcasm, administering physical punishment, using school work 
as punishment, using threats, and using harsh reprimands have been 
shown to be ineffective and inefficient. 

8. You can have success if you are the only teacher in your school 
using the strategies described in this book. However, because 
discipline is a schoolwide concern, you will be more successful if these 
approaches are part of a schoolwide plan. Important considerations 
for an effective schoolwide student discipline and management plan 
might include the instructional program, school expectations for 
student behavior, the physical environment, the psychological cli- 
mate, counseling and guidance services, extracurricular activities, 
service-learning and helping activities, home/school cooperation and 
collaboration, multicultural awareness, alternatives to suspension, 
elimination of corporal punishment, and aggression replacement 
training. 

One final word before we say good-bye. One of my motives for writing 
this book is my awareness of how difficult it is to be a public school 
teacher today. I have the utmost respect for teachers, and I congratulate 
you for choosing this profession. To paraphrase a quote by Bertrand 
Russell, "We can't be good teachers unless we have feelings of warm 
affection toward our pupils and a genuine desire to impart to them what 
we ourselves believe to be of value"( Dale, 1984, p. 83 ). In our relationship, 
I have, to some extent, been a teacher and you a pupil. Rest assured that 
I have approached our dialogue with feelings of warm affection towards 
you and have, with a genuine desire, tried to impart to you something I 
consider of great value. However, I have also been a little self-serving in 
writing this book. I agree with Samuel Smiles who said, "It is one of the 
most beautiful compensations of this life, that no one can sincerely help 
another without helping himself! Dale, 1984, p. 4). If any thing Tve said 
helps you achieve your goals of being a better teacher, then our dialogue 
lias indeed i)een worthwhile — for both of us. 
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(JETTING CONTROL OF MY BKHAVIOR 

Directions: I 'se this set of questions to analyze your behavior to help 
you develop self-regulated behavior. You can complete the cjuestions 
alone, in cooperation with your teacher, your parents, a counselor, a 
mentor, or another student. It can also be the basis for discussion be- 
tween you and any of these people. 

What did I do? 

What were the circumstances? Where? Who was invoUed? 

Why did I do what I did? WhiW ditl I think the paycjff to me woulcj be? 

What happened wlten I did what 1 did? 

Was I he outcome what 1 expecled'.* 

Was the outcome positive or negative for me'.' In what way'.' 

Was llu» outcoim* positive* or ne^^ati\e ihv otlu'i's'.^ In what way? 

II* the payoff was not posmve for both me and otlu rs, wliat can 1 do in 
future* situations to make it ])ositiv(\' 

If the outcome was ni»|^ative lor me or others, what can 1 do in the 
futiu'e to a\'oid that outcome and produce a more positive outconu*'.^ 

('an \()u write some ruh\s to lielp j^uide your future* actions'' 



Resources 



Aggression & Prosocial Behavior 

Innovative IVaining Materials 
By Arnold R Goldstein & Col- 
leagues 

Research Press 

Dept. 171 

R 6. Box 9177 

Champaign, IL 61826 

(217)352-3273 



Character Education 

Character Education Institute 
8918Tcsoro Drive 
San Antonio, TX 78217 
(800)284-0499 

Character Education Partnership 
1250 N. Pitt Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703)549-9110, ext. 750 

Ethics Resource Center 
1120 G Street, N. W., Suite 200 
Washington. DC^ 20005 
(202)434-8465 

Jefferson Center for Character 
Education 

202 S. Lake Avenue, Suite 240 
Pasadena. CA 91101 
(818) 792-8130 

Josephson Institute ol' Ethics 
310 Washington Blvd, Suite 104 
Marina Del Hey, (^A 90292 
(310) 306-1868 



Identification 

The Dropout Prediction Scale 

Center on Education and Ti-aining 

for Employment 

The Ohio State University 

1900 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH 43210-1090 

(800)848-4815 



Intervention Strategies 

The At-Rish Student Our Schools 

By S. B. McCarney 

Hawthorne P^ducational Services 

R O. Box 7570 

Columbia, MO 65205 

(314)874-1710 

Cooperative Discipline: How to 
Manage Your Classroom and Pro- 
mote Self-Esteeni 

P>y Linda Albert, Will Roy. and 
Andy LePage 

American Guidance Service 
4201 Woodland Road 
Circle Pines, MN 55014-1796 
(800)328-2560 

Posit ire Discipline in the (lassroom: 
Fea f u ri 1 1^^ ( la ssroon i Mi *etin ^is 
By fJane Nelson, Lynn Lott, and 
Nan Mill(»r 
Sunrise, Inc. 
P. (). Box B 
Provo, UT 84603 
(8001456-7770 
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Law-Related Education 

Street law: A Course in Praedcal 

Laic, Fourlh Edition 

By L. P. Arbetman, E. L. O'Rrien. 

and E. T. McMahon 

West Publishinjx Company 

St. Paul MN 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 
601 South Kingsley Drivo 
Los Angeles. CA 90005 
(213) 487-5590 

National Institute forC^iti/en Edu- 
cation in the Law 
711 G Street. S.E. 
W^ishington, IX^ 20008 
(202) 546-6644 

Peer Mediation 

Educators for Social Responsibility 
SchtK)l C\>nflict Resolution Progi'ams 
23 Garden St. 
Cambridge. MA 02138 
( 61 7 f 492-1764 

National Associatiori of Mediat ion 

in P^ducation 

205 Hampshire' House 

Box 33635 

Amherst, MA 01 003-363 
( n3) 5^15-2 162 

International Center lor Coopera- 
tion and Conflict Res(»lution 
Box 53 

Teachers ( 'olU^ge 
( 'olumhia Uni\'(M >ity 
New York. NY 10027 
(212) 678-3402 



Resiliency Training Curriculum 

Personal Development 

P. 0. Box 203 

CavmtA Valley, CA 93924 

Contact: Vicki Phillips 

(408)899-7026 

Service Learning 

National Center for Service Learn- 
ing in Early Adolescence 
25 West 43rd Street, Room 620 
New York, NY 10036-8099 
(212)642-2947 

National Dropout Prevention Centei 

Clemson University 

205 Martin Street, Box 345111 

Clemson, SC 29634-5111 

1 803) 656-2599 

National Sei'vice-Learning 
Coop(*rative 

R-290 Vocational and Technica 
Education Building 
1951 Buford Avenue 
University oi' Minnesota 
St. Paul. iviN 55)08 
(800) 808-SERVE 

National Youth Lendei'ship Counci 
1910 West (\)unty Road B 
St. Paul, MN 55113 
(612) 631-3672 

Youth Service America 
1101 15th St. NW 
Suile 200 

Washington, 1)(^ 20001 
1 202) 296-2992 
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STHMCIIT TAIA \B()l T DISCIPUNK 



\\ lull's urnni: \silh kids Unhy'f \\ h\ arr our smn^ ptMiplr s„ undi.M i- 
plinrdy W \i\ can't llir\ he rcsponsiMr? luitV caiisinfr thctn to art like 
ihcy And what ran schools, tcacIuTS. and : 'rriits do about it^ 

Noted rdurator John \. Hamhy not otdy jiivrs answers to these 
questions, he al.^o provides edueatitrs with a rom[)rehensive. h(di>lie 
approach to achieving: responsihle. \velM)ehave(l younj: [)eoph«. 

Learn more ahont jiroup and individual a[>proaclie> to preventinji 
disrnption.s. rcsolvinj: eonfliels. redueing vicdence. nioti\atin«: rcspon>ildc 
social behavior, and huildinj: charact<T in the seho(d and cla»rooni. 
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